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The Great Waterway Hoax 


The newspapers recently have been publishing re- 
ports of two hearings in which there have been pre- 
sented data and arguments for and against the de- 
velopment of waterways. One of these has been the 
hearing before the Senate Foreign Relations commit- 
tee on the proposed treaty with Canada for the devel- 
opment of the so-called “St. Lawrence seaway.” The 
other has been a hearing before the Shannon Con- 
gressional committee in Chicago in which witnesses 
have appeared for and against large additional expendi- 
tures upon the Mississippi valley waterway system. 

The Railway Age often has presented facts and 
arguments to show that expenditures upon inland 
rivers and canals are a complete waste of public money, 
because they create facilities the costs of transporta- 
tion upon which, including those paid by the tax- 
payers, are greater than the rates per ton-mile charged 
by the railways, and because their creation results in 
the diversion of traffic from the railways which either 
makes it necessary for the railways to charge higher 
rates than they otherwise would need, or reduces the 
gross earnings of the railways and thereby reduces 
the net return they can earn, the number of persons 
they can employ and the purchases of equipment, 
materials and fuel they can make from _ other 
industries. 


Waterways Cannot Stand on Own Feet 


Little that was new was said in the waterway hear- 
ings mentioned. It was shown, as it has so often been 
shown, that the saving in freight rates made by the 
development of the St. Lawrence waterway would be 
negligible as compared with the increase in taxes it 
would make it necessary for the American people to 
pay. The testimony of Mississippi valley waterway 
advocates before the Shannon committee was well 
summarized by Bruce E. Dwinell, counsel for the 
Association of Railway Executives, in part as fol- 
lows: “We are against the government in business, 
excepting the transportation business. * * * Enor- 
mous quantities of freight will be carried on these 
Waterways, and this diversion of traffic will eventually 
help instead of hurt the railways. * * * These 
(government and private) barge lines, in their port- 
to-port business, are unregulated, while the railroads 
are fully regulated. No further regulation of the 
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barge lines should take place. * * * Railroad 
regulation should be extended to the point that the 
barge line operators will be guaranteed a practical 
monopoly of the transportation of the materials which 
they find it most advantageous to handle.” As Mr. 
Dwinell said, this summary is sufficient to show that 
the advocates of inland waterway transportation know 
that it cannot stand on its own feet and must be sup- 
ported by government subsidies and protected by gov- 
ernment regulation applied to the railways but not to 
carriers by water. 

There is nothing more significant or inexplicable 
than the relative importance that waterway advocates, 
including many business men, give to the development 
and maintenance of waterways, as compared with the 
development and maintenance of railways. Over and 
over again data have been presented, which no water- 
way advocate ever has refuted or seriously attempted 
to refute, showing that the cost of transportation on 
rivers and inland canals, including the part of it paid 
by the taxpayers, is greater, and usually much greater, 
than the rates actually charged by the railways in the 
same territory. 

It having been so often demonstrated, and being 
so easily demonstrable, that transportation by rail is 
cheaper than by water, let us consider some of the 
effects produced in territories served by water by 
reduction of railway traffic and earnings. For the 
purpose of illustrating this point, we will give some 
figures regarding the reductions in railroad payrolls 
and purchases that have occurred within the last three 
years in the twelve states of Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin, 
all of which are in the territory of the Mississippi 
waterway system. The figures for 1929 given be- 
low are taken from reports made by the railways. 
The figures for 1932 are estimates based upon the 
known declines of railway employment and purchases 
throughout the country. 


Railway Employment and 
Purchases in Mississippi Valley States 


In 1929 the railways employed in these twelve states 
about 520,000 persons, while in 1932 they are em- 
ploying only about 330,000. In 1929 they paid their 
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employees in these states about $860,000,000 in wages, 
and in 1932 they are paying them only about $462,- 
000,000, a reduction of about $400,000,000. In 1929 
the railways made purchases of equipment, supplies 
and fuel from the industries of these states aggregat- 
ing about $420,000,000. In 1932 they are making 
purchases from the same industries aggregating about 
$107,000,000, a reduction of approximately $313,000,- 
000. The combined reduction in railway payrolls and 
purchases in these twelve states has been from about 
$1,280,000,000 in 1929 to about $570,000,000 in 1932, 
or a total reduction of railway expenditures in these 
states of approximately $710,000,000. Just how im- 
portant to the industries and people of these states 
will be shallow, shifting waterways developed and 
maintained by the taxpayers as compared with the 
importance to them of a self-supporting industry the 
reduction of whose expenditures in these states within 
three years has exceeded $700,000,000 annually? 
3usiness men of Chicago and the state of Illinois 
are among: the principal propagandists for the Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf deep waterway, from which, according to 
what they say, they expect to derive large benefits. In 
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spent about $92,300,000 for labor and about $52,000.- 
000 for materials in Missouri, a total of about $1-14.- 
300,000. In 1932 they are paying about $50,000,109 
for ‘labor and about $10,300,000 for equipment aid 
supplies in that state, a total of about $60,300,000. o; 
$84,000,000 less than in 1929. 

Some business men in Minneapolis and St. Pay! 
are so strongly in favor of waterway development (hat 
they take great umbrage at anybody who opposes the 
deepening of the upper Mississippi. A spokesman {or 
the St. Paul Association recently advocated givine 4 
coat of tar and feathers to a man who, in an interyiey 
published in one of the St. Paul newspapers, presented 
arguments against waterway development. One mivht 
conclude from such exhibitions of waterway intolerance 
that the railways are of no importance to the state of 
Minnesota as compared with the deepening of the 
upper Mississippi. In 1929, however, the railways paid 
almost $75,500,000 in wages in Minnesota, which has 
been reduced to about $41,000,000 in 1932. They also 
made purchases from Minnesota industries in 1929 of 
about $28,300,000, which have been reduced to about 
$9,700,000 in 1932; a reduction in railway payroll and 





1929 the railways spent about 
$241,000,000 in employing labor 
and $221,000,000 in making pur- 
chases in Illinois, a total of $462,- 
000,000, while in 1932 they will 
spend for labor in Illinois about 
$130,000,000 and make purchases 
from its industries of about $55,- 
000,000, a reduction of their ex- 
penditures in this state alone of 
about $277,000,000. 

In Texas, which has the largest 
railway mileage of any state in 
the union, there is a strong move- 
ment for waterway development, 
including the development of the 
Trinity river. In 1929 the rail- 
ways spent about $116,000,000 
for labor and about $35,000,000 
for materials in Texas, a total of 
$151,000,000. In 1932 they are 
spending about $62,000,000 for 
labor and about $10,000,000 for 
materials in Texas, a total of 
about $72,000,000, or a reduction 
of about $80,000,000, as com- 
pared with their expenditures in 
that state in 1929. 

In the “show-me” state of Mis- 
souri there are business interests 
which apparently think that they 
need transportation, largely at the 
expense of the taxpayers, on the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
much more than they need rail- 
road service, employment and 
purchases. In 1929 the railways 








That Costly Fraud of a Waterway 


The St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
ect got just what it deserved yes- 
terday before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at Washington. Its huge cost 
was for the first time laid bare. 
Figures ranged from the $800,000,- 
000 of President Hoover to the 
$1,350,000,000 estimate of Colonel 
Hugh L. Cooper, builder of the 
famous Dnieper dam. And, in addi- 
tion to that, we would add a probable 
$500,000,000 expense for deepening 
Great Lake harbors so that they 
might receive ocean-draft ships. In 
behalf of the railroads and the New 
York waterways, spokesmen branded 
the expenditure of this billion dol- 
lars of the public funds as a criminal 
and outrageous waste. So it is. We 
would be building, as the railroad 
executives pointed out, a subsidized 
competitor to the rail carriers, now 
barely staggering back to their feet. 
For six months of the year we would 
let this waterway take the cream 
of the transportation business, forc- 
ing the railroads to keep their unused 
facilities at peak load capacity in 
order to handle the traffic during the 
months when ice had closed the 
waterway. This whole project is a 
gigantic mistake. The St. Lawrence 
waterway would be but one more 
heart-breaking white elephant, like 
Muscle Shoals. If we are bound to 
spend this gigantic sum of money, 
we would help things immeasurably 
more by handing it directly to the 
railroads in the form of a subsidy. 


—An editorial in the New York Evening 
Post, November 15, 1932. 








purchases in that state from about 
$103,800,000 in 1929 to about 
$50,700,000 in 1932, or of about 
$53,100,000. 

In Arkansas the combined pay- 
roll and purchases of the railways 
have been reduced from about 
$38,000,000 in 1929 to about 
$18,500,000 in 1932; in Iowa from 
$82,000,000 to $41,000,000; in 
Kentucky from $75,000,000 
$36,000,000; in Louisiana from 
$44,500,000 to $19,500,000; in 
Mississippi from $25,000,000 to 
$12,000,000; in Oklahoma from 
$37,000,000 to $18,000,000; 
Tennessee from $40,000,000 to 
$20,500,000, and in Wisconsin 
from $77,500,000 to $38,000,000. 


Railways versus Waterways 


It may be said that the reduc- 
tions of railway employment, p: 
rolls and purchases in the states 
along the Mississippi river which 
have been cited have been cause: 
principally by the depression. 
This is true, but the figures given 
illustrate the importance of the 
railway industry in this territory 
and the effects produced in the 
territory by losses of traffic and 
earnings suffered by the railways, 
whether due to depression, to di- 
version of traffic to waterways oF 
to any other cause. The railways 
directly serve every community in 
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the territory, while the waterways do and can directly 
serve only a small part of the communities. The rail- 


‘ways give employment in every community in the terri- 


tory, and every community suffers when they reduce 
employment, while the waterways can give employment 
in only the few communities on their banks. The rail- 
ways make large purchases from numerous industries 
in every state in the territory, all of which suffer when 
railway purchases. are reduced, while the purchases 
made from industries in the territory due to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of waterways and the 
operation of carriers on them is comparatively negli- 
gible. The railways are indispensable because without 
them most communities in the territory would be with- 
out adequate means of transportation, while the water- 
ways are not indispensable, because all the traffic of the 
territory could easily be handled by the railways. 

Another fact of importance is that the railways are 
large taxpayers in every state in this territory, and that 
their taxes must decline if their earnings are perma- 
nently reduced and parts of their property must be 
abandoned, while the waterways pay no taxes, but are 
developed with taxes, the dual effects of their develop- 
ment upon taxes being, therefore, to reduce the taxes 
that can be collected from the railways and to increase 
the taxes that must be paid by the general public. 

It is claimed that the development of waterways in 
the Mississippi valley is necessary to enable the indus- 
tries of that territory to compete for business upon the 
Pacific coast with industries in eastern territory that 
ship via the Panama canal. Only the permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is required, how- 
ever, to enable the railways to make competitive rates 
from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific coast. It is 
claimed that the development of waterways in the 
Mississippi valley would so stimulate industry in that 
territory as to cause an increase in traffic for the rail- 
ways as well as for the waterways. How could the 
provision of slower and more expensive transportation 
by water cause a development of industry greater than 
would be caused by letting the railways handle the 
traffic at costs that would include no burden upon the 
taxpayers and at rates that would enable the indus- 
tries of the Mississippi valley to compete on the Pacific 
coast with those of the Atlantic seaboard? 

The claim that the prosperity of the Mississippi 
valley, or of any other part of the United States, will 
be increased by spending large amounts of the tax- 
payers’ money upon rivers and canals is the most com- 
plete economic hoax and fraud of modern times. There 
would be more economic justification for throwing an 
equivalent amount of money into the St. Lawrence, 
Mississippi and other rivers and letting it float out into 
the ocean, because then, at least, the money would not 
be so spent as to divert traffic from the railways, with 
the result, not only of the waste of the money itself, 
but also of impairment of indispensable railway serv- 
ice, and of reductions of railway employment and pur- 
chases, the harmful effects of which are suffered by 
every industry and community in the country. 
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Combined 


Electrical Maintenance 


A variety of plans for combining the maintenance 
of telegraph, telephone, signal and electric lighting 
facilities are being developed on several small roads 
and on at least two of the larger systems. The thought 
prompting this step is that where the line wires for 
communication and signal facilities are carried on the 
same pole line, one man can inspect and repair all of 
these wires. Likewise, it is contended that a man 
trained in the principles of electricity, as every signal 
maintainer is, can readily inspect and repair the electric 
lighting equipment at the passenger and freight sta- 
tions in his territory. Furthermore, these men, with 
a limited amount of instruction, can care for the elec- 
tric motors and control equipment at such outlying 
points as drawbridges, water stations and coaling sta- 
tions. The combination of the maintenance of these 
facilities has two outstanding advantages; first, it ef- 
fects a marked reduction in the amount of unproduc- 
tive traveling time, and, second, it makes possible im- 
mediate attention and repair of failures. 

Because of the. long-established practice on most 
roads of employing separate forces of maintainers for 
signals, linemen for communication facilities, and 
electricians for station lighting and motors, well 
thought-out plans and keen judgment are necessary 
to the inauguration of a system of combined main- 
tenance. The plan can perhaps be started more readily 
on a small road or on a branch line with a few scat- 
tered interlockings, automatic crossing signals, etc., 
in addition to the usual communication facilities. On 
such a line the signal maintainer and the telegraph 
lineman are both required to spend a large part of 
their time traveling, and it is logical to inquire whether 
half of this non-productive traveling time may not be 
eliminated, and repairs made more quickly with one 
man caring for both types of facilities, the territories 
being shortened in proportion. As an example of the 
arrangements that are being devised, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, a road with 1,628 miles of line, recently 
consolidated its signal, telegraph and water supply 
maintenance forces; whereas three maintenance organi- 
zations totaling 16 men were formerly required, the 
consolidated force now includes only 11 men. 

As evidence that such combinations are logical, so 
far as departmental organization is concerned, it is 
pointed out that on 11 important railroads in the 
United States a single department officer has charge 
of both the signal and communication facilities. The 
most serious obstacle to combined maintenance is the 
difficulty of teaching certain of the men in the main- 
tenance organization the details of the operation and 
care of a few more electrical devices. However, it 
would appear that the results are worth the effort. 
Certainly there is no time like the present to study any 
plan which gives promise of not only increasing effi- 
ciency but also effecting economy. 












Above — The Tunnel Portal at the 
False Creek Yard. Below—The Portal 
and Fan House at the Front Yard End 


the business section of Vancouver, B. C., is the un- 

usual expedient adopted to eliminate seven busy 
street crossings at grade. The tunnel line replaces what 
was known as the English Bay branch which served as 
the connection between the Canadian Pacific’s Front and 
False Creek yards at Vancouver. Front yard is the local 
designation for the railway’s property along the south 
shore of Burrard inlet and serves the passenger terminal, 
docks and other facilities, while False Creek yard com- 
prises the Canadian Pacific’s trackage on the north bank 
of False Creek and serves a freight station, an engine- 
house, a repair shop and a large industrial and ware- 
house area. The tunnel, largely for reasons of topogra- 
phy, occupies a location remote from the line it replaces. 


T in construction of a tunnel 4,600 ft. long under 


History of Project 


The necessity for such a tunnel was recognized as 
early as 1911 and the first survey for a suitable route 
was made in that year, although the project was aban- 
doned for the time being after a location for the tunnel 
had been selected and an estimate made of the cost. The 
proposal at that time was for a tunnel extending from 
the Front yard at a point near Thurlow street, longi- 
tudinally under Pender street and emerging in the False 
Creek yard at the west end of the Georgia Street via- 
duct. Some years later the city made application to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada for an 
order directing the Canadian Pacific to construct the 
tunnel, and after another investigation it was proposed 
that a single-track bore be provided, with the portals 
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New Tunnel Eliminates 
Seven Grade Crossings 


Canadian Pacific drives 4,600 -f. 
bore at Vancouver, B. C., to connect 
its Front and False Creek yards 


By F. W. Alexander 


Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Western Lines, Canadian Pacific, 


Winnipeg, Man. 


located at approximately the same points as in the 
original scheme but with the larger part of its length 
under Dunsmuir street, a block south of Pender street. 
This location was satisfactory to all concerned and the 
board issued an order directing the railroad to construct 
the tunnel and to complete it within a period of 18 
months. 

The alinement of the tunnel includes a 12-deg. 30- 
min. curve at each portal, connected by a tangent ex- 
tending under the middle of Dunsmuir street with a 
short 2-deg. curve interposed between the tangent and 
the 12-deg. 30-min. curve at the Front yard portal. The 
tunnel is lined throughout with 2 it. of concrete, which 
is plain where the tunnel is in solid rock and reinforced 
with 45-lb. rails on 2-ft. centers where the tunnel is 
located in earth. On the tangent the clear inside width 
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Map Showing the Tunnel Location 
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of the tunnel is 16 ft., on the 2-deg. curve the width is 
17 it. 6 in., and on the 12-deg. 30-min. curves it is 19 ft. 
The height above finished base of rail is 22 ft. 6 in. 
throughout. 


Borings Used to Check Alinement 


In order to determine the nature of the material en- 
countered, 10 diamond drill borings were made at in- 
tervals along the center line, six of which were drilled 
to a point below the invert of the tunnel. Cores were 
taken and held for the information of prospective con- 
tractors, and a casing reaching from the street level to 
the approximate top of the tunnel was inserted in each 
of the six holes. These cased holes were located accu- 
rately with reference to the streets and the center line of 
the tunnel, and as the work progressed they were used 
to check the alinement within the tunnel by lowering a 
plumb bob to the floor. The other four holes were used 
only for determining the elevation of the surface of the 
rock at intermediate points. 

With one exception, the excavation for the tunnel was 
below all city service pipes, the exception being a 36-in. 
sewer pipe under Hastings street which extended some- 
what below the top of the tunnel arch. This difficulty 
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Profile of the Tunnel Showing the Relative Lengths in Gravel and 
in Rock 


was overcome by raising the sewer sufficiently to permit 
the placing of six inches of concrete below the bottom 
of the pipe, and by substituting for a section of the tile 
pipe a riveted steel pipe carried on I-beams spanning the 
width of the tunnel excavation. 


Basis of Bidding Unusual 


Invitations for bids for the construction of the tunnel 
were issued on October 23, 1930, and contained the un- 
usual request that bids be submitted on the basis of a 
unit price per foot of tunnel for each of the three widths 
of section to be used, instead of the usual unit prices for 
excavation of various kinds, timbering, overbreak, etc. 
It was felt that intelligent bids could be made on this 
basis because of the complete information afforded by 
the drilling record, and the satisfactory completion of 
the tunnel under a contract so awarded justified this as- 
sumption. From the 10 contracting firms that submitted 
tenders, the Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Ltd., were awarded the contract. 


Tunnelling Operations Commenced 


The contractors chose to drive the entire tunnel from 
the False Creek Yard portal and excavation work was 
commenced on January 12, 1931. First the face of the 
hillside was squared off and an open cut excavated of 
sufficient dimensions to permit the construction of the 
portal, 25 ft. in length, in the open, this excavation being 
accomplished with a Diesel-powered shovel mounted on 
caterpillar treads. The first concrete was poured in the 
portal on February 4, 1931. 
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An Interior View of the Finished Tunnel 


Tunnelling operations were commenced on February 
10, with the driving of two wall plate drifts, 5 ft. by 6 
ft., in cross section with their floors at the spring line. 
The earth was broken loose with air spades or chisels, 
wheeled to the entrance of the drifts and dumped over 
the face. When the drifts had been excavated to a length 
of 20 ft., a wall plate, 12 in. by 12 in. by 20 ft., was 
placed in each drift, the line and grade at the inner end 
of each wall plate being given by the engineers. The 
inner faces of the wall plates, which were securely 
wedged in position, were located at the outer surface of 
the concrete lining. 

As soon as a plate on each side was set in place, the 
excavation of the remainder of the heading above the 
spring line was started. As this excavation advanced, 
seven-segment arches of 8-in. by 8-in. timbers, set close 
together, were erected, all the spaces between the outer 
surfaces of the timber segments and the face of the ex- 
cavation being driven full of blocks or wedges of wood. 
The excavation of the bench was started after the drifts 
had been advanced 160 ft. As this work progressed, 10- 
in. by 12-in. posts were set under the wall plates at 4-ft. 
6-in. centers and supported on mud sills at grade. The 
spoil was loaded by an electric mine-mucking machine 
into two cubic yard all-steel dump cars, hauled to the 
portal by storage-battery locomotives and dumped over 
the side of a high trestle. 


First 535 Ft. in Earth 


The first 535 ft. of tae tunnel, being in earth, was 
driven without the use of explosives and in the general 
manner described above. At this distance from the 
portal an inclined wall of argillaceous shale was en- 
countered at the floor level and soon the entire tunnel 
section was in rock, which continued for the remainder 
of the length of the tunnel. At this point the air spades 
or chisels were replaced with augers as it was necessary 
to loosen the rock by blasting. 

The procedure followed in boring holes for this work 
was to drill 12 or 13 holes from 6 to 8 ft. deep in each 
wall plate drift, 8 to 10 holes to the same depth in the 
remainder of the heading and 20 to 22 holes from 10 to 
12 ft. deep in the bench. The mine-mucking machine 
was replaced with an air-operated shovel having a dipper 
of one cubic-yard capacity. 

For the working of the drifts and heading in the rock, 
a platform 12 ft. long was supported between the wall 
plates on short lengths of two-inch pipe inserted in holes 
bored in the faces of the wall plates. With this arrange- 
ment the platform could be moved forward as the work 

















A View of the Working Face of the Tunnel, Showing the Platform 
Used for Working the Wall Plate Drifts and the Heading 


advanced. The muck and spoil were removed from the 
drifts and dumped over the edge of the platform by 
means of slip scrapers which were pulled into the drift 
by hand and hauled out by steel cables operating from 
air drums, there being an air drum on each side of the 
platform two feet from the wall plates. 


Limit Hours for Blasting 


In order to reduce to the minimum the annoyance 
caused by the blasting, this work was prohibited between 
11 p. m. and 8 a. m. The work was carried on in three 
shifts per day from midnight Sunday to midnight Sat- 
urday. The drifts and headings were shot at 8 a. m., 
12 noon, 4 p. m., and 11 p. m., and the blasting of the 
bench was done at 8 a. m. and 4 p. m. The average rate 
of progress through the rock was 16 ft. a day. 

Forty-per cent dynamite fired with fuses was used for 
all blasting work. The shooting in the drifts and head- 
ing, using seven sticks of dynamite in each hole, caused 
practically all the vibration noticeable on the surface and 
in nearby buildings, the most pronounced vibration tak- 
ing place when more than one shot went off at the same 
time. The shooting of the bench with 11 sticks to each 
hole caused only slight vibration. 

Two men, one representing the city and the other the 
railroad, made a thorough inspection, well in advance of 
the blasting work, of all buildings along the route for at 
least a block each way from the tunnel. They took notes 
and sketches of any defects in each room of the build- 
ings so that if any claims were made for damages it 
could be determined whether the defects were new or 
old. 

Powder fumes from the shooting were drawn out 
through a 24-in. wire-wound wood pipe by a fan located 
at the portal, and 10 min. after shooting the workmen 
could return to the face. As soon as the fumes had been 
removed, the damper system in the pipe was reversed 
and fresh air drawn in. 


Concrete Footings Placed First 


One-inch boards were spiked to the inner faces of the 
wall posts up to two feet below the wall plates and the 
space behind these boards was filled with tunnel spoil 
tamped in place. A concrete footing, 2% ft. wide and 
level with the subgrade, was poured along each side of 
the tunnel, and dowels consisting of 16-in. lengths of 
45-Ib. rail were set on centers of 3 ft. 6 in. to provide a 
bond between the footings and the side walls. The foot- 
ings were designed to project six inches inside the inner 
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surface of the concrete walls in order to provide a sup. 
port for the side walls of the lining form. 

The lining form was a wooden structure 52 ft. in 
length and when in position permitted the concrete {or 
a 50-ft. length of tunnel to be placed. The form was 
collapsible so that it could be withdrawn from the con- 
crete and moved forward to the next position. In order 
to provide for the various widths of the tunnel section, 
one side wall of the form could be extended or with- 
drawn by means of a nunjber of heavy bolts at the top 
and bottom, the studding moving in or out in slots cut 
in the sill timbers. When extended, the studding was 
held in position by hardwood wedges driven into the 
slots. The arch section of the form consisted of 4-in. 
by 6-in. lagging mounted on steel ribs, and could be 
raised or lowered six inches by means of jacks. When 
in position, the arch was also held in place by hardwood 
wedges, which were driven between the arch and the 
wall section. The entire form was moved forward by 
means of a system of wheels running on two lines of 
rails that were supported on 12-in. by 12-in. timbers 
located 4 ft. on each side of the center line. 


Concreting Operations 


The concreting was started when the tunnel excavya- 
tion had advanced about 300 ft. It was carried forward 
as the excavation advanced and at about that distance 
behind the excavation. All concrete work was done 
during the shift that commenced at midnight. By: this 
time the muck from the 4 p. m. shooting of the previous 
day had been removed so that all the locomotives and 
cars were available for the concrete work. All the con- 
crete was ready-mixed and was brought to the tunnel in 
2%-yd. dump trucks, being dumped into a hopper over 
the False Creek portal, which had a capacity of five 
cubic yards. From this hopper the concrete was trapped 
through a chute in the tunnel lining into truck cars 
within the tunnel, which were hauled by a storage bat- 
tery locomotive to the point where the concrete was 
being placed. Here the concrete was dumped into a 
hopper having a capacity of two of the dump cars from 
which it was transferred by means of an electric-driven 
belt conveyor to another hopper over a Webb concrete 
gun with a capacity of % cu. yd. 

This gun discharged the concrete through a 6-in. steel 
pipe inclined at an angle of 45 deg. and thence through 
a horizontal pipe hung 12-in. below the center segment 
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A View of the Concreting Operations With the Concrete Gun in | 
Foreground and the Lining Form in the Background 
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of the arch to within 14 ft. of the far end of the lining 
form. In this position, discharge of the concrete by the 
gun was continued at the rate of about 45 cu. yd. per 
hour until the concrete commenced to choke the end of 
the discharge pipe, which usually occurred after about 
200 cu. yd. had been discharged. 

At this stage the concrete gun with its hopper and the 
trestle that carried the discharge pipe, all of which were 
mounted as a unit on wheels running on a track, were 
moved forward 12 ft. by means of a cable running 
through a sheave to a locomotive. This process was re- 
peated until the form was completely filled with concrete. 

In order to produce concrete with a smooth surface, 
two air hammers were used continually during its plac- 
ing to vibrate the outside of the lagging. A period of 
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2+ hr. was then allowed to elapse after the completion 
of a section before the forms were loosened preparatory 
to moving them forward. 

The contents of a typical cubic yard of the concrete 
used were as follows: 





I ai bear wis re sd 6 ashi i ain Wis terete 232 Ib. 
CEN och orc ck oun Mwhueheoawess 1,160 “ 
Ce a errr ar ers oe " 
CE AME o,s0 ares hsrnk elu is-a ewe auahs 1,292 

CREE WRG brdrG cen sev cseoheneks. sine wea ee - 

Wee ooo Reins re kuesekds sia b el nlneaieSielawers 108 “ 

BO ir ta eth wade eceeeeidiemsendeeves 3,603 lb. per cu. yd. 


These proportions produced concrete having an average 
compressive strength of 1,650 Ib. per sq. in. at 7 days 
anc: of 2,750 Ib. at 28 days. 

Weep holes, 4 in. wide, 12 in. high and set 12 in. above 
the level of the footing, were provided at 25-ft. intervals 
along the walls. Reinforced concrete struts were also 
provided between the footings, these being 3 ft. wide 
and 2 ft. deep in the earth section and 2 ft. by 1 ft. in 
the rock section. Four refuge bays were built in the 
north wall of the tunnel where trackmen can set their 
cars off while working in the tunnel. Each of these is 
equipped with a telephone connected with the yard office. 


Drainage 


Ths section of the tunnel in earth is drained to the 
False Creek portal by two lines of 12-in. perforated 
corrugated steel pipe laid under the struts and 2 ft. in- 
side the footings, while the remainder of the tunnel is 
drained to the Front Yard portal by two lines of 61-in. 
vitrified pipe similarly placed. The floor of the tunnel 
was back-filled with coarse washed gravel and broken 
stone to the level of the tops of the footings, thus assur- 
ing free drainage. This material is topped with a stand- 
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ard ballast section of broken stone. The track consists 
of 100-lb. rail laid on creosoted ties fully tie-plated. 

The contractors completed their work well within the 
time specified and the tunnel was placed in operation on 
July 17 of this year. 

[A further article concerning this project, which will 
deal with the ventilating system installed in the tunnel 
and the manner in which trains are operated by auto- 
matic signal indication, will appear in an early issue. 
—EpirTor] 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R November 12 amounted to 537,093 cars, a decrease 
of 51,290 cars as compared with the week before. 
This represents not only the continuation of the usual 
seasonal decline at this time of year but also the effects 
of election day, which did not affect the figures for the 
corresponding week of last year. As compared with last 
year the decrease was 152,867 cars and as compared 
with 1930 it was 291,930 cars. All classes of commodi- 
ties shared in the reduction. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, November 12, 1932 














Districts 1932 1931 1930 
ECE a LR oT ee 116,927 149,981 183,407 
PE. Siar eeawediew asine witb eins 97,930 134,932 164,702 
ee ee rr 37,859 43,854 55,644 
en ee rer rey 81,506 103,141 120,414 
TED, ik ck arren Ce meeen seer 61,139 79,611 100,085 
Central Western ..... lareiemaveresioen 88,649 112,393 134,747 
TEE. GS Aivauincacsecaenues 53,083 66,048 70,024 
Total Western Districts.......... 202,871 258,052 304,856 
a a See eres es 537,093 689,960 829,023 
Commodities 

Grain. and Grain Products......... 25,090 37,983 37,049 
Be EE ns renin pear cic awe 18,357 27,587 29,670 
COME,  cicwitscsWankatciweoew ee neese% 113,606 130,473 166,935 
PE. bene heaped aaa CES Vane 4,104 5,636 8,249 
WE. DONE eis cd ce stores cc eeivcs 15,984 22,871 33,061 
Re eye en ere : 6,614 14,572 

/ a ae ee eae 169,908 207,464 231,001 
BN or arr 187,249 251,332 308,486 
ON Gis sinha ed's wae eee wre 537,093 689,960 829,023 
November _ EP aetere ret ore Mee 588,383 717,048 881,517 
October a acces ioc as ashe alg 617,642 740,363 934,715 
October By scan Cee as ee br oe oo 642,173 769,673 959,492 
October PPh ters coe aseweres ses 650,578 761,596 931,105 
Cumulative total, 46 weeks.... 24,638,263 33,164,165 40,839,835 


The freight car surplus for the last half of October 
was 545,157 cars, a reduction of 11,964 cars as compared 
with the number reported as of October 14. This 
included 313,540 box cars, 170,891 coal cars, 24,902 
stock cars, and 9,434 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended November 
12 totaled 44,726 cars, compared with 45,530 cars for the 
previous week. The holiday on November 11 affected 
the loadings, but probably not as much as in previous 
years when it was observed as “Thanksgiving.” 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 

Nowember 12, 3932. ......0.6 2.0800. 44,276 17,345 
November 5, T9GZ.).. 0. 00sec ceewwse 45,530 18,276 
October “| ERS erccreearan 46,693 18,728 
ee re 61,458 21,826 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
November 12, 1932........se0ee0e0. 1,910,264 853,553 
eee See eee 2,244,179 1,135,953 
November S.A ea 2,785,886 1,498,977 
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Pitfalls in Predicting Economies 


Comparisons of single tests or single averages may lead 


to erroneous conclusions— Statistical methods 
insure correct interpretations 
By H. J. Titus 
Transportation Engineer, Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York 


URING the past it was a comparatively easy prob- 
D lem for railroad management to reduce costs. It 

was common knowledge that the most effective 
methods were building more powerful locomotives and 
resorting to grade reductions. By these expedients sub- 
stantial reductions in costs were immediately forthcom- 
ing as all items directly related to transportation are 
affected. Such methods are still in vogue, but in many 
instances the volume and character of business have so 
adjusted themselves that further reductions in costs 
from these sources are not available. It would appear 
that further reductions in costs will come more and 
more from a multitude of lesser means. 


Typical Problems 


There are two types of problems which daily confront 
management from which guesswork must be eliminated 


if accurate results are to be obtained. The first type of: 


problem pertains to locomotive maintenance wherein 
various parts which are subject to failures require some 
definite policy in order to obtain maximum economic 
benefits with a minimum of failures. Problems of the 
second type deal with purchases wherein some adequate 
means must be utilized for purposes of comparison of 
supplies or various products or improvements in equip- 
ment. 

As an example of a situation wherein guesswork is 
possibly playing an important part in locomotive main- 
tenance, let us consider the feed valve for air-brake 
equipment. There are a number of different policies as 
to the inspection, cleaning and repair of this particular 
valve. One road may consider it essential to remove 
this valve every thirty days or perhaps oftener, while 
another road may guess that six months or longer would 
give better results. Of course, there are many roads on 
which the removal period for feed valves will lie within 
the range mentioned. Is there a right time to remove 
feed valves and if so, when should this occur? 

One road found it desirable to obtain a picture of the 
past performance to ascertain, if possible, what would be 
the expected results at some future time and whether or 
not a correct removal and cleaning policy could be de- 
termined. It was also desirable to determine whether 
or not such a removal policy for the feed valve would 
have any bearing on failures due to broken or worn 
parts. In order to accomplish this end all valves re- 
paired or put in service monthly were assigned to a 
definite group and then a detailed record obtained of the 
performance of all valves in each group as to failure 
upon inspection. The results obtained from this investi- 
gation showed conclusively that there was no relation 
between breakage of valve parts and failures from other 
causes, or from the length of the removal period. 

Upon finding no relation existing between breakages 
and other causes of failures, each of the other causes 
was investigated independently, it being found that when 
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considering all types of failures other than breakave 
there was a rather rapid increase as shown on Fig. | 
from five failures per 1,000 valves for a thirty-day in- 
spection period to 18 failures per 1,000 valves if the 
removal period were extended to four months. By 
statistical methods the maximum failures possible under 
these conditions were found to be 15 per 1,000 valves 
for a thirty-day period and 47 per 1,000 valves for a 
four-month removal period. With the elimination of 
valves which failed on testing but on retesting and in- 
spection at the shop were found to be in serviceable 
condition, it was found, as shown on Fig. 2, that an 
average of only one failure per 1,000 valves would he 
obtained during a thirty-day period as against tliree 
failures per 1,000 valves in service for a four-month 
period, and that the maximum failures which would pos- 
sibly occur were four per 1,000 valves in service for a 
thirty-day period and 17 per 1,000 valves for a four- 
month period of service. The maximum values as 
enumerated will depend on the number of valves in the 
group observed, which, in this particular case shows an 
average of 187 valves per group. With a greater number 
of valves per group being observed, the maximum limit 
will be reduced whereas with a less number of valves 
per group it will be increased. 

Obviously, there is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from this data. Inasmuch as it was established that no 
relation whatsoever existed between valves failing |e- 
cause of broken parts and those failing because of oi! 
dirt or found in good condition on retesting, together 
with the extremely low expected average and maximum 
failures found because of oil and dirt, it is believed that 
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a removal of feed valves under a four-month period, at 
least on this road, would be unjustified from any view- 
point whatsoever. 

As an example of the second type of problem the 
utilization of the limited cut-off in transfer engines has 
been considered. In this type of problem the only way 
actually to determine the advantages is to equip some 
engines with the device and then compare the results 
with those produced by engines of similar character- 
istics. Results obtained in this manner show conclus- 
ively that the limited cut-off on engines used in transfer 
service an average of 450 hours per month will save an 
average of 9 per cent of the fuel formerly used and still 
do an equivalent amount of work. It was also found 
that there would be instances when the results obtained 
might show no advantage. From the investigation of 
problems of this type it is concluded that unless modern 
statistical methods are utilized in analyzing the test data, 
there is a likelihocd of obtaining results which are 
entirely misleading. 


Predictions Within Limits 


‘The question may be rightly asked as to how these 
resiilts for the two problems were obtained and wherein 
they differed from those obtained by the usual methods. 
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Fig. 2—Expected Average and Limit of Failures of Feed Valves Caused 
by Oil and Dirt with Increasing Time Out of Shops 


In any case wherein it is desired to predict future re- 
sults we of course must have data of the events to be 
forecast. The data in the case of the maintenance prob- 
lem is presented in Table I. In order to have the data 
in some orderly fashion it has been grouped according 
to the month that feed valves were out of the shop. In 
the grouping all valves repaired in any one month were 
assigned to a definite group. As time went on, up to 
and including six months, the failures in each group 
from any cause whatsoever were observed and each 
failed valve eliminated from the group to which it be- 
longed. Then all of the groups were compared separ- 
ately for each month out of the shop. After obtaining 
and preparing the data as outlined the usual method is 
to determine the average and make the prediction that 
in the future this is the value that will be obtained. In 
other words, from the usual method it is predicted and 
assumed that a constant value will always be obtained. 
_ But is this really the condition? If we stop to con- 
sider, it is readily realized that there is really nothing 
constant. The basic materials or metals, manufactured 
articles and even life itself show wide variability. With 
nothing having a constant value, is there a possibility of 
predicting what will actually occur at some future time? 
From the results obtained in some directions it is ap- 
— that reliable predictions may only be made within 
imits, 

[et us consider one of the outstanding businesses of 
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the day, that of life insurance. The success which it has 
attained has required the employment of something more 
tangible than guesswork. Death is with us from the 
time we are born, making life uncertain at all times. 
One person will die at one age from some cause or other 
while another person will go at some other age. Studies 
of life have been made which have resulted in the so- 
called “law of mortality.” This law shows a constancy 
of the probability of dying within any prescribed age 
limit. This, of course depends upon the constancy of 
the system of causes which, it has been found, may be 
described by definite limits. Recent work in industrial 
organizations has shown that similar conditions actually 
exist in manufactured articles. We are thus led to con- 
clude that at least with some events there is a constant 
system of causes, the effects of which will always lie 
within prescribed limits. 


Causes Must Be Constant 


Further, it has been found that in the event a system 
of causes does not show constancy it may be possible to 
find some assignable cause therefor, which upon elimina- 
tion will produce a residual constant system of causes. 
Only with a constant system of causes is it possible to 
make reliable predictions. 

It has been stated that a constant system of causes 
may be described by definite limits. Upon the experi- 
mental and empirical basis it would appear that a choice 
of limits of three times the root mean square deviation 
on either side of the expected average would almost 
always include all possible values of the event. The root 
mean square deviation is obtained by any of the appro- 
priate methods set forth in text books on the subject of 
statistics. In laboratory work it is not unusual to find 
the use of limits of .6745 times the root mean square 
deviation. In instances where these limits are used we 
would expect to find an indication of inconstancy of the 
cause system 50 times out of a hundred. These limits 
in this instance are probably justified because of the 
desire to find and the ease of eliminating all assignable 
causes which would go to make up an inconstant system 
of causes. In some manufacturing work it has been 
found practical to use limits of twice the root mean 
square deviation on either side of the expected average. 
In such instances an indication of inconstancy of the 
cause system would be expected five times out of a hun- 
dred even though such inconstancy did not actually 
exist. In the present problem the limit of three times 
the root mean square deviation is selected not only be- 
cause empirical studies have shown that in nature these 
limits are the ones within which all data should lie but 
also because an inconstant system is indicated only three 
times in 1,000 even though the data comes from a con- 
stant system of causes. Thus, in the present problem 
there will be little opportunity of coming to a wrong 
conclusion as to whether or not we are dealing with a 

constant or inconstant system of causes. 


Method of Sampling 


With the conception that there is possibly some natural 
law which the failures of feed valves will follow, it is 
necessary first to make a determination as to whether or 
not a constant system of causes is exhibited for the total 
failures as shown by the data in Table I. If the data 
as to the total failures falls within the limits of three 
times the root mean square deviation on either side of 
the expected average, then it may be concluded that a 
constant system does exist. The total failures for feed 
valves were examined from this angle, the result of this 
examination being shown on Fig. 3. From this chart it 
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is obvious that data falls outside of the specified limits 
and it therefore may be concluded that an inconstant 
cause system exists which makes it impossible to predict 
the total failures to be obtained at any future time with 
any degree of reliability. 

In so far as possible the failures of these valves were 
separated as between those occurring from oil, dirt, cut 
seats, gum, scale, plugged ports, worn or broken parts, 
or those found in good condition upon retesting. The 
items of oil and dirt are fundamental causes, while cut 
seats, gum, scale and plugged ports are the effects ob- 
tained from these causes. The problem thus reduces to 
one involving a system of causes consisting of oil, dirt, 
breakage or inspection. These causes may or may not 
act independently, or in various combinations to produce 
the different failures shown in Table I, and in Fig. 3. 

From an investigation of each of the causes independ- 
ently, it is found that those from breakage cannot be 
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predicted because they do not come from a constant 
system of causes. It is possible that in this instance 
some assignable causes might be found which could he 
eliminated thus obtaining a constant system of causes, 
The failures due to inspection show controlled condi- 
tions during the period investigated. Those from (ir; 
show a constant system of causes during the first four 
months of operation, while those from oil show such a 
system for the entire period. Thus for causes other than 
breakage controlled conditions exist for only the first 
four months and therefore only this period is predict- 
able. It may be possible to find assignable causes in 
these items which when removed will give controlled 
conditions for the entire period of six months. 
Considering the causes of oil and dirt, and inspection 
together, it is found that a significant correlation exists 
between these causes. In other words, as the failures 
from oil and dirt increase, those from inspection tend 
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to decrease. Such a condition would appear to indicate 
that improvement could be made in the inspection fail- 
ures which might materially reduce the average failures 
and the limits within which the averages would lie. It 
is believed that this class of failure cannot be absolutely 
eliminated, but inasmuch as the indications show them 
to be more or less psychological in nature, it would 
appear possible at least to obtain an improvement over 
the present conditions. 

After finding that controlled conditions exist, it is 
possible to set up data for prediction purposes. In Fig. 
2 is shown the data for the failures due to dirt and oil. 
The solid line shows that portion of the data for which 
predictions can be made. Over a four-month period 
which is predictable from this data, this class of failure 
represents 17 per cent of the total number of failures. 
The data as shown in Fig. 2 gives the conditions which 
would exist if the valves were removed at various 
mouthly intervals out of the shop. By removing and 
cleaning monthly the average failures in the long run 
would be very small. If the valves are permitted to 
operate for four continuous months there would be an 
average of .3 valves per hundred which would be ex- 
pected to fail because of oil and dirt. On this chart are 
also shown the empirical limits within which the aver- 
ages will vary. These limits are, of course, based on the 
sunple averaging 187 locomotives. For a greater or 
less number of observations per sample, the limits would 
be altered. From these limits it will be observed that 
failures are to be expected during any period out of the 
shop. If a four-month period is selected it will be ob- 
served that we do not expect to ever obtain an average 
number of failures from this source during any month 
in excess of 1.65 valves per hundred in service, or 3 
valves for the number of locomotives observed. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the data relative to failures due to 
dirt, oil and inspection. These failures may be safely 
predicted for the first four months. The inclusion of 
this type of failure with dirt and oil represents 93.4 per 
cent of the total failures for four months. It will be 
observed that the trend of averages and limits are altered 
to a considerable extent. On the basis of a four-month 


cleaning and inspection period, it will be observed that 
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Fig. 3—Total Feed-Valve Failures Plotted by Samples for Each Month Out of Shops 


there will be an expected average of 1.75 failures per 
hundred valves in service. Further, we should almost 
never expect to obtain an average greater than 4.65 fail- 
ures per hundred valves in service during any one 
month. This is equivalent to a failure of nine valves for 
the 187 locomotives observed. 

_ Under the conditions as set forth it is obvious that 
ior failures other than breakage a four-month period 
ot inspection would produce favorable results. These 
favorable results would probably obtain even though 
breakage failures were included, inasmuch as this class 
ot failure represents only a very small percentage of the 
total failures. The results so far obtained suggest that 
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possibly through research work to determine and correct 
further assignable causes it might be possible to extend 
the inspection period to one greater than four months. 
Until such research is done it is obvious the road which 
gathered this data will have to be content with a maxi- 
mum cleaning and inspection period not to exceed four 
months. 

Of course, after having established that conditions 
are controlled or after having eliminated the assignable 
causes, it is almost imperative that data be taken from 
time to time to determine whether or not these controlled 
conditions are being maintained. Modern. statistical 
methods come into play in that they make it possible to 
determine such happenings with great reliability and at 
a very small expense. 


Problems of Purchasing 


Problems involving purchases are similar in some re- 
spects to the problem of maintenance. The difference 
in the problems lies in the fact that with purchases there 
is an interest in comparing the results or quality of two 
or more things of a similar nature. Hence, it is neces- 
sary to obtain some means of accurately determining and 
expressing the difference if any exists. The usual method 
on most roads consists in taking a series of observations 
on each of the things to be measured, obtain an average 
and then make a comparison of the averages. 

Such a procedure will never give a correct comparison 
as admittedly there will be variations in the observations 
and in the averages derived from a series of observa- 
tions. This customary procedure compares the averages 
of a series of observations where actually it is desired to 
compare the expected averages which would be obtained 
if an infinite number of observations were made. Ob- 
viously it is impractical to take an infinite number of 
observations and therefore the best approximation to 
the expected average will be obtained by considering the 
average of several series of three or more observations. 
With several averages for three or more observations it 
will be found that the averages vary from each other. 
Under the assumption that there are several causes mak- 
ing the averages vary but that these causes are constant, 
it will be possible to determine the limits within which 
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all averages will vary. These limits will be determined 
in the same way as in the problem on maintenance. 
Thus for each of the devices or products to be com- 
pared, it is possible to approximate the expected average 
to be obtained in the long run, to obtain the limits within 
which the averages will lie and to obtain a statistical 
function which will represent the data. Only with these 
three items is it possible to predict with any degree of 
reliability what to expect from a given product and 
therefore in making comparisons of products or results 
therefrom it is necessary to utilize all of the information 
if accurate results are to be predicted. 
With the present method of comparing the results of 
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two things tested, we have heard many times that some 
device had been tested with no perceptible improvement 
in results over another device. In some instances the 
results obtained were even worse and it appeared from 
these results that disadvantages rather than advantages 
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Fig. 4—Values of Individual Samples, Expected Averages and Limits in 
the Comparison of Fuel Consumption of Limited Cut-off and Full-Gear 
Locomotives in Transfer Service 


would accrue from the device. Are such conclusions 
sound? They probably are for the one series of observa- 
tions taken, but how about other series which may be 
obtained later? Experience shows that no two series of 
observations will always give the same identical results 
even though obtained under identical conditions. Thus 
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lem resolves itself into finding: (1) whether or not the 
data comes from a constant cause system and can be 
predicted within definite limits; (2) whether there is g 
significant relation between the fuel used and the hours 
of service of the locomotive. 

In order to determine whether or not the data in each 
case is actually predictable only that data laying between 
the limits of 400 to 500 hours of service was considered. 
All of the data was then divided into groups of tliree 
observations in the case of each group of locomotives, 
In this manner the expected average and the deviations 
of averages from the expected average were obtained 
and thus it was possible to determine the definite limits 
ef three times the root mean square deviations of the 
data. The data are shown on Fig. 4 for both types of 
locomotive. Also on this chart is indicated the averaves 
of three observations as taken from Table II. It wii! be 
noted that these averages vary substantially in some cases 
from the expected average but all averages lie within 
the definite limits obtained and it may therefore be con- 
cluded that the data in each case come from some con- 
stant system of causes and therefore can be predicted. 
From the data it will be observed that with an average 
of 450 hours of service per month the long cut-off loco- 
motive will require 326,000 Ib. of fuel whereas the 

















Table !|—Fuel Comparisons in Transfer Service of Limited Cut-Off and Long Cut-Off Locomotives 
A—Long Cut-Off Type 








No. 26 No. 27 No. 28 No. 29 

“Seuwe = Fuel ” ‘Sleure _ Fuel. 7 Hours Fuel Hours | dl 

of work used, Ib. of work used, Ib. of work used, Ib. of work use Ib. 
Mar. .......424.45 350,320 435.10 352,840 363.15 356,280 369.20 319,220 
Age. De gene 405.10 298,220 395.55 337,180 381.15 294,140 335.00 202,060 
OR «canal 385.55 277,200 438.05 331,540 392.20 297,040 358.20 269,880 
OE: ues 422.35 290,560 463.35 330,120 438.00 318,120 ree eee 
MME -cvscoes 456.05 337,800 391.40 290,420 404.05 304,700 352.05 246,660 
hp ceckan 476.50 340,920 482.50 a &8 eee |.  eiateas 481.35 384,280 
Sept 450.25 286,260 371.25 271,420 442.10 319,920 407.40 313,280 
DER (sWbecne eck: qo wagees oo j.§ «bias oo | seaweo< 510.15 369,720 467.10 357,940 

B—65 Per Cent Limited Cut-Off - 
No. 35 No. 36 No. 37 No. 38 

Mar. ..... 437.05 351,260 442.55 349.220 450.20 233,700 455.45 342,720 
ON cidwasun 407.00 319,140 371.00 267,900 402.20 297,680 384.56 tel e 
Me vacanes 442.00 306,600 425.25 303,020 423.20 300,440 435.55 296,840 
Me kavnaeed 407.10 265,660 423.25 278,720 400.25 276,860 476-00 ae 
| Re 370.55 256,900 436.25 264,780 415.10 256,460 392.25 27 4,620 
WS: caonss 430.55 300,140 460.35 283,880 432.00 289,960 479.30 Pag te 
Ms xcwass 395.05 258,900 446.45 291,340 432.15 290,240 458.25 293.040 
ANS 450.05 307,240 478.55 325,260 367,800 470.00 31. 
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there are variations in the results of several series of 
observations and if accurate comparisons are to be made 
then they must be made not only on the expected average 
results but also on the variability. It is possible that the 
devices will yield results which may overlap and thus 
perfectly possible to come to the erroneous conclusion 
cited for one sample when actually the expected results 
would show substantial improvement. 

As an illustration of such comparisons, consider the 
performance tests in actual operation of the limited cut- 
off principle which not only makes it possible to obtain 
increased horsepower of a locomotive for the least cap- 
ital expense per horsepower but also reduces the fuel 
requirements for the same amount of work. Less than 
five years ago one road purchased some modern switch 
engines for transfer service and later purchased a similar 
engine except that these engines included the limited 
cut-off. After breaking in the engines with limited cut- 
off a day-to-day record of each individual engine in each 
group was maintained for the fuel used and the hours in 
service. It was not found practicable to maintain a 
record showing the actual work or gross ton miles 
handled by each locomotive. The data were kept over 
a period of several months as shown in Table II. 

In order to get the most information from the data in 
Table II and make the necessary comparisons, the prob- 


I'mited cut-off type will only reauire 297,000 Ib. of fuel 

per month. Thus there was effected a saving of 29.0 0) 

lb. or 14.5 tons of fuel per month per locomotive. 
Overlapping Limits Affect Individual Comparisons 


Fig. 4 as well as the frequency curves on Fig. 5 show 
how easy it is to come to wrong conclusions from ob- 
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serving the average obtained from one sample or series 
of observations. If comparisons had been made on this 
hasis it could have been possible to obtain observation 
No. 1 in each case. This average shows that the limited 
cut-off required 325,000 lb. of fuel per month whereas 
the full-gear locomotive required only 315,000 Ib. of 
fuel. 

Thus, on observing only one sample it would be 
concluded that the limited cut-off would not prove ad- 
yantageous. On the other hand it would have been pos- 
sible to have obtained observation No. 5 in each case. 
This average would have shown 275,000 Ib. of fuel per 
mon:h for the limited cut-off and 325,000 Ib. of fuel for 
the long cut-off locomotive. Again we would arrive at 
the wrong conclusion but this time it would appear that 
the advantage is over-stated. The frequency curves as 
shown on Fig. 5 further illustrate the possibility of ob- 
taining values which give erroneous conclusions. The 
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results in this one instance show that there will be wide 


variations in the averages obtained from data around 
the expected average to be obtained in the long run. 


These two examples of problems which are met on 
railroads show that through research and the practical 


application of modern statistical methods it is possible 
to obtain better results and a better understanding and 


solution of some of the problems encountered. There 
are, of course, many other problems of like nature met 
on the railroads to which similar methods might be ad- 
vantageously applied. The results enumerated, of course 
apply only to the roads on which the data were obtained. 
It cannot be inferred from the present analysis that the 
same or similar results would be obtainable elsewhere. 
These examples merely show that there are methods 
available for the correct analysis of situations wherein 
policies correctly determined may produce assured 
economies in operation. 


State Commissioners Meet at 


Hot Springs, A\rk. 


Members of National Association discuss 
current problems at annual convention 


distinct concern to the members of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
was clearly evident at the forty-fourth convention of this 
hody, which was held at the Arlington hotel, Hot Springs, 


T sist the present plight of the railways is matter of 


Ark., on November 15-18, inclusive. This was revealed 
especially in the discussion of Motor Vehicle Transpor- 
tation, and in the report of the Committee on Railroad 
Rates; it also formed the keynote of the address of 
President John J. Murphy, chairman of the South Da- 
kota Commission, at the opening session when he said: 
“The Railroads and other public utilities of the country 
are passing through the most trying period in their his- 
tory, and they need encouragement and effective help 
rather than criticism. If these were normal times I 
would feel free to call attention to a few things which 
might be bettered, but these can wisely be left for future 
consideration under more favorable auspices. In what 
I say today I am animated solely by the thought that 
present conditions can be helped by the action of Con- 
gress and by the co-operation of federal and state com- 
missions in a united effort to relieve current ills and to 
improve the situation by bringing about an improvement 
in governmental regulation.” 

This concern was expressed also by Chairman Claude 
R. Porter of the Interstate Commerce Commission whose 
address before the convention at the opening session was 
published in theRailway Age of November 19, page 706. 

The convention program was well planned. Specific 
topics were assigned for discussion at each of the ses- 
sions, which in each case were introduced by the pre- 
sentation of a committee report bearing on the subject 
and followed by a discussion led by speakers who had 
been chosen in advance. Under this plan ample time 
was allotted for the consideration of Holding Companies, 
Valuation and the Weight to Be Given to Reproduction 


Cost, Regulation of Motor Vehicle Carriers, Public Util- 
ity Rates, Depreciation, Railroad Rates, Airplanes and 
New Means of Transportation, and Uniform Regulatory 
Laws. This arrangement had the effect of allowing 
little time for the presentation of the reports of some of 
the other of the 22 standing committees of the associa- 
tion, although ample consideration was given to the re- 
port of the Committee on Railroad Grade Crossings, 
Elimination and Protection. 

In the annual election of officers, J. Paul Kuhn of the 
Tllinois Commerce Commission was elected president, 
after Hugh H. Williams, first vice-president of the as- 
sociation, announced that he had failed of re-election to 
the chairmanship of the State Corporation Commission 
of New Mexico. Amos A. Betts of Arizona was elected 
first vice-president, and H. L. Hooker of Virginia, sec- 
ond vice-president. James B. Walker and John E. Ben- 
ton were re-elected secretary and general solicitor, re- 
spectively. 


President Murphy’s Address 


President Murphy’s address comprised an excellent 
summary of the points of view and objectives of the 
association, in so far as they have been established by 
action taken at various conventions. In elaborating on 
the sore straits of the railways, he contended that regu- 
lation was in no wise at fault, and that in consequence 
there is not much which regulatory bodies can do to aid 
in recovery. “So far, however,” he continued, “as a 
sympathetic and understanding administration of regula- 
tory laws will be helpful towards such recovery, the ac- 
tion both of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of the state commissions generally affords promise that 
it will be given. Some substantial aid may be rendered 
by Congress and without cost to the public treasury. 
Two pieces of legislation which would be substantially 
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helpful to our railroads, both of which have been long 
advocated by this association, were before the last Con- 
gress but failed in being brought to a final vote for 
reasons which I do not attempt to state. One of these 
was the bill for an act to provide regulation for inter- 
state motor vehicle carriers. 

“We are confronted with the somewhat strange spec- 
tacle of a nation subjecting rail carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to strict government regulation while 
exposing them to unrestricted and unregulated competi- 
tion by motor carriers operating over public highways, 
while we impose upon shippers increased rates to make 
up for deficits caused in part by such unregulated com- 
petition, and at the same time loan money from the pub- 
lic treasury to enable these same rail carriers to continue 
to meet operating costs and fixed charges which cannot 
be met from their operating revenues. 

“T refuse to believe that Congress will not meet this 
situation. Forty-seven states out of the 48 have pro- 
vided regulation of some sort for motor vehicle carriers. 
It is not believable that legislation has been enacted in 
so many states unless reasonable need for it exists, and, 
on the other hand, it is not believable that motor trans- 
portation for hire upon the highways intrastate requires 
regulation but should be free and unregulated across 
state lines.” 

He also reviewed the action of the association at past 
conventions in advocating the repeal of Section 15-A 
of the Transportation Act and commented briefly on the 
serious effect of the pending claims against the railroads 
under the recapture provisions. 

“Thus,” he concluded, “we present a somewhat singu- 
lar spectacle, having made an unenforceable statute 
which in the 12 years since its enactment has resulted, 
so far as recapture is concerned, in little more than the 
bringing into existence of a body of claims, which, as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission states, ‘hang like 
a cloud over the credit of many companies.’ Yet we 
keep the statute on the books and expend public money 
in an attempt to collect the claims, at the very time that 
we are handing over to the carriers other public money 
to keep them from bankruptcy and in operation. In my 
judgment, the stand of our association in favor of the 
repeal of Section 15-A should be again reaffirmed.” 


Discuss Railroad Rates 


The views of the Committee on Railroad Rates, of 
which Paul A. Walker, of the Oklahoma commission 
was chairman, concerning the inter-relation of railway 
rates, competing forms of transportation and the present 
low state of railway earnings, were set forth in that part 
of its report appearing under the heading “Proper 
Adjustment of Railroad Freight Rates in View of the 
Present Depression.” 

“The revenues derived from railroad freight rates are 
below those necessary to continue the expenditures which 
are made in normal times for the maintenance and 


operation of the railroads’ properties in good condition, - 


let alone for expansion and the building of new plants, 
but competitive transportation factors have destroyed 
the possibility of increasing revenues in the conventional 
way, 1. e., by increasing the rates in an attempt to make 
up the losses caused by falling off of business. The 
question of the reasonableness per se of the transpor- 
tation charges becomes, therefore, largely an academic 
one because if the proper regulating bodies were to deter- 
mine what might be a reasonable charge for any par- 
ticular transportation for railroad carriers, competition 
from other agencies would in a number of instances 
make the application of such rate impossible. 

During the time immediately succeeding the World 
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War utilities generally demanded and secured advance- 
ment in their rates, This was even more true among the 
gas, electric and telephone utilities than it was in the 
case of the railroad. The plea then was for increases in 
rates to correspond with the increases in wages and 
commodity prices. During the present depression 
commodity prices generally and wages, in many in- 
stances, have been materially reduced. Though these 
reductions have been accompanied by more than a 
corresponding reduction in business and revenues, these 
falling prices have meant the taking away from the con- 
sumer, including that of railroad services, of the power 
to purchase. Consequently the railroad patrons are not 
in a position to pay higher railroad rates, or higher 
transportation charges. The logic of the situation is 
that during the depression railroad freight rates should 
be reduced somewhat in line with other prices generally, 
keeping in mind anomalously though it may seem, that 
some stability of railroad earnings must be attempted if 
the properties are to be properly maintained and an 
efficient working organization kept going. 

“The 1929 railroad freight revenue of $4,826,000.000 
declined to $3,255,000,000 in 1931, and passenger 
revenues showed a decline, in the same period, of ap- 
proximately $322,000,000. Neither net revenues nor net 
operating income can properly be compared with the 
gross revenues for these years, for the reason that 
carriers are more liberal, if not extravagant, in their 
expenditures during times of plenty, and are compelled 
to be economical during times of depression, and are 
even driven to adopting policies of undermaintenance 
when money cannot be readily be obtained. ‘he 
amounts of overmaintenance during 1929 or undermain- 
tenance in 1931 are not ascertainable, but the decline of 
approximately one billion and a half in revenues, 1929- 
1931, is ominous and indicates that either some method 
must be found of restoring business to the railroads or 
reducing expenditures. We do not believe there is any 
possibility of making up the difference through an in- 
crease of railroad rates. That would merely mean a [ur- 
ther decline in railroad traffic and in the end less 
revenues for the railroads. The 1929 labor and taxes 
cost to the railroad amounted to 48.9 cents for each 
dollar of revenue collected. The 1931 figure for these 
same two items was 53.6 cents for every dollar of 
revenue collected by the rail carriers. 

“The conclusion must be evident that something must 
be done to the ratio of these items. This relatively 
rapid increase of expenditures, if not checked, must 
eventually bring about a crisis in rail transportation.” 


Report on Grade Crossings 


The report of the Committee on Railroad Grade 
Crossings, Elimination and Separation, of which J. [. 
Nance of the South Carolina commission was chairman, 
is given in brief below: 

“The separation of highway and railroad grades at 
crossings points is the only positive prevention of grade 
crossing accidents. According to the records of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 1664 crossings were 
eliminated in 1931. But unfortunately, 1,265 crossings 
at grade were added during the same period, thus mak- 
ing a total net gain of only 399. So long as new grade 
crossings are permitted to be created almost as fast as 
existing grade crossings are eliminated, the discussion 
of grade-crossing elimination is more or less para- 
doxical. 

“The first and most important step at this time pcr 
taining to the elimination of grade crossings generally 
is the enactment of laws by all the states prohibiting tc 
construction of new highway-railroad crossings at gra‘! 
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with each other, except in certain cases on account of 
some extraordinary condition where permission may be 
granted by the commission after hearing. Considering 
the large number of existing grade crossings and the 
tremendous, in fact prohibitive expense of the im- 
mediate or wholesale elimination, it is of vital importance 
ty install the most effective protection devices at each 
crossing. The committee realizes the difficulty of making 
an absolute standard form of protection applicable to 
all the states, but if such classifications were made and 
a substantially standard practice could be adopted, 
applicable to the different classifications, it would be of 
very material assistance to the large and increasing 
volume of interstate highway travel. 

“Since the last convention of the association, the 
Joint Committee on Grade Crossing Protection of the 
‘American Railway Association, published its report 
containing specific recommendations and charts showing 
the different signal devices. This report of the joint 
committee is respectfully referred to as an informative 
and helpful consideration pertaining to grade crossing 
proctection, (American Railway Association Joint 
Committee on Grade Crossing Protection, Bulletin No. 
1, published November, 1931). 

“The increased hazards at grade crossings during 
recent years have been due largely to the increased 
volume and speed of automobile traffic on the highways. 
An increased responsibility rests upon society in general 
to protect the great body of citizens who use the public 
highways for both public and private transportation. It 
therefore seems reasonable that the states and muni- 
cipalities bear a fair proportion of the burden of expense 
not only of the eliminations but also of the protection of 
and at grade crossings. 

“\Vithout going into statistics of what has happened 
and without discussing the numerous methods of protec- 
tion now in use, this report is respectfully submitted, 
with the following recommendations : 


First: That all the state commissions in states permitting the 
construction of new highway railroad grade crossings request 
their respective legislatures to enact laws prohibiting the construc- 
tion of any new crossing of highway and/or railroad at grade 
with each other. 

Second: That each state commission make a careful survey 
of all grade crossings in their respective states, classifying them 
as to hazard and type of protection required. ie 

Third: A united effort on the part of all state commissions, 
acting through the national association, to agree upon and pre- 
scribe a substantially standard form of protection to be installed 
at each classified crossing. : 

Fourth: That the several state commissions present to their 
respective legislatures the necessity and importance of enacting 
laws requiring the state and municipalities to bear a fair and 
equitable portion of the expense of grade crossing elimination and 
of protection at grade crossings.” 


In attaching his signature to this report Commissioner 
Leon G. Godley, of the New York Transit Commission. 
made one reservation as follows: 


I do not agree with the suggestion that the states and munici- 
palities should bear a proportion of the expense of the protection 
of the grade crossing That question has arisen here and this com- 
mission is on record as opposing the imposition of any cost on 
the state. 


In attaching his signature to the report, Commissioner 
C. W. McDonnel, of the North Dakota Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, took exception to the first conclu- 
sion, his reasons being in part as follows: 


There is no greater hazard in 200 vehicles passing over each of 
two crossings in any given time, than in 400 vehicles going over 
one crossing, provided, of course, that the view is good at each 
crossing, 

We a many branch lines of railroads over which there is 
a very light train movement—from six to twelve per week. It 
would be out of the question to separate grades wherever new 
crossings are necessary. We do not believe that any good purpose, 
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rather just the opposite, would be served by legislation preventing 


the installation of grade crossings in this state. 


A large part of one session was devoted to Valuation 
and the weight to be given reproduction cost, the sub- 
ject being introduced by the presentation of a report 
by the Committee on Valuation, of which Fred P. Wood- 
ruff, chairman of the Iowa commission, was chairman, 
while the ensuing discussion was led by Commissioner 
E. I. Lewis of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Commissioner Lewis’ statement is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. The committee’s report, which covered 44 
printed pages was concerned with the effect of depressed 
commodity price levels on the weight to be given to re- 
production costs in arriving at valuations for rate-mak- 
ing. The committee did not, however, attempt the de- 
velopment of any conclusions, but confined its report to 
citations from court decisions rendered in the 34 years 
since the finding of the Supreme Court in Smyth vs. 
Ames, as well as abstracts from valuation decisions of 
state commissions rendered since the Supreme Court’s 
findings in McCardle vs. Indianapolis Water Company 
in November, 1926. The rest of the report was devoted 
to a review of the current status of the valuation work 
of the I. C. C., of bills to amend the rate-making and 
recapture provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
commission’s recapture work, and pending valuation liti- 
gation, the treatment being such as to indicate a studied 
avoidance of any expression of opinion on any of the 
matters 1n controversy. 

The Committee on Air Transportation Regulation, of 
which Fay Harding of the North Dakota Commission 
is chairman, expressed the view, in a brief report, that 
“it is very doubtful if state regulatory bodies should, or 
will, ever have much to say respecting these transport 
lines other than to enforce and administer the so-called 
police powers of the respective states. This fact alone 
would stress the necessity and importance of uniformity 
in state and federal rules and law.” This view, however, 
was not concurred in by John E. Benton, general solici- 
tor, and Roy H. Beeler of the Tennessee commission in 
statements appended to the report, who feel that there 
may be occasion for state regulation of inter-state air 
transport. 

The report of the special Committee on Consolida- 
tion of Railroads, presented as an address by J. W. 
McCardle, chairman of the Indiana Commission, com- 
prised an argument for the repeal of the mandatory pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act of 1920 in so far as 
consolidation is concerned. This position was supported 
on the ground that enforced acquisition of small weak 
lines by the larger roads would impose unnecessary finan- 
cial burdens on the stronger carriers, since, he contended, 
the short lines in many cases no longer serve any useful 
purpose. “Why not abandon them,” he asked, “and 
substitute motor vehicle transportation ?” 


Motor Vehicle Transportation 


Motor vehicle transportation and the regulation of 
highway transport were covered in the reports of three 
separate committees, the Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Transportation, the Committee on Legislation, and the 
Special Committee on Motor Vehicle Legislation. The 
reports of the latter two of these committees, which cov- 
ered much of the same ground, reviewed the efforts made 
to further legislation for federal regulation, in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at the association’s con- 
vention in 1931 favoring the Parker-Couzens bill. It 
was recommended that efforts to secure the enactment of 
such legislation be continued. 
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The Committee on Legislation, of which A. R. Mc- 
Donald of Wisconsin was chairman, also reviewed the 
progress of the Rayburn bills to amend Section 15-A 
during the-iast session of Congress and discussed the 
Johnson bill to amend Section 24 of the Judicial Code 
to limit the power of federal district courts to suspend 
orders of state commissions. The committee reported 
that replies to a questionnaire showed that the commis- 
sions of 31 states favored such legislation and that only 
two, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, opposed it. 


Regulation 


The position of the state commissions with respect to 
motor vehicle regulation, as repeatedly expressed at pre- 
vious conventions, was clearly set forth in the report of 
the Committee on Motor Vehicle Transportation, of 
which Amos A. Betts of Arizona was chairman, and 
which reviewed the growth and diversified ramifications 
of motor transport for revenue, and the problems that 
have grown out of its meteoric progress. 

“Its achievements,” the report stated, “constitute a 
large chapter in the history of commercial transportation 
and no right thinking person would desire or attempt to 
detract from the credit and glory of these accomplish- 
ments, provided the work can be carried forward in a 
constructive way and under such restrictions as will in- 
sure the perpetuity and financial integrity of the rail 
lines. If that cannot be done and if it is not done, then 
the people are going to choose the lesser of the two evils 
and tax the motor carriers off the highways. Unbridled 
and unrestricted operations of interstate carriers and 
failure of state authority, principally legislative, to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction and make and enforce reasonable rules 
and regulations have brought upon the industry evils 
which promise to engulf it. 

“Perhaps there is no one so much to blame for this 
condition as the truck operators and automobile manu- 
facturers whose efforts to thwart regulation apparently 
have paralyzed the hands of Congress and smothered 
the commendable attempts of this association to remedy 
the situation. It is almost a tragedy that the last Con- 
gress, in the face of the precarious condition in which 
the railroads were then and now are, persisted in fiddling 
while Rome burned and left us without relief and almost 
without hope. It appears that nothing short of a cat- 
aclysm will awaken Congress from its lethargy.” 


Contract Carriers 


The committee presented specific data in support of 
its contention that unregulated highway traffic is not only 
prejudicial to the railways, but is equally devastating in 
its influence on the business of legitimate motor carriers 
and is demoralizing established marketing agencies. 
After discussing at some length the arguments for and 
against regulation, the report reiterated the committee’s 
stand that regulation is the only cure for wildcat oper- 
ation. The stumbling block of the contract carrier was 
discussed in forcible language. 

“The question of how to handle and properly control 
the so-called contract carrier has constituted a puzzle 
difficult to unravel. Until within the last two years, 
this character of operator had almost wholly escaped 
regulation. There has never ben any reason why he 
should do so. The nature of his business is precisely the 
same in almost all respects as the common carrier. He 
uses the highways, doing just as much damage to them 
as the certificated operator. He has aggressively 
occupied the competitive field of solicitation. In fact, he 
has done almost everything that the common carrier has 
done except to pay his proportion of the taxes. His 
chief stock in business has been the privilege to use the 
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public highways. He has no more right to such use than 
the common carrier and he should be restricted to 
exactly the same extent. It is unthinkable that thi: 
chaotic condition should continue indefinitely. 

“Happily it is apparent that the way to remedy this 
evil has been found. Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma 
through their legislatures have pointed the way to 
emancipation. Their statutes saying that the contract 
carrier shall be amenable to the law have been sustained 
both by their own high courts and the Supreme Court 
ot the United States. Some of these laws may seem 
drastic and they are, but if that is the only way in which 
the condition can be remedied, then we should welcome 
that advent.” 


I. C. C. Plans to Make 
Valuation Records Current 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, having com- 
pleted its primary valuations of the railroads jn 
existence in 1914 as of various dates from 1914 to 

1921, is now working on a schedule which calls for inak- 
ing its valuation inventories and land and other records 
current as of January 1, 1933, in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934. This advice has been given by the com- 
mission to the director of the Budget in its estimate for 
appropriations for the next fiscal year, according to a 
statement made by Commissioner E. I. Lewis in con- 
nection with a round-table discussion of valuation prob- 
lems at the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners at Hot 
Springs, Ark., last week. 

Commissioner Lewis recalled that he had testified be- 
fore a House committee last winter that the Bureau of 
Valuation is in a position to lay before the commission 
in sixty days those studies which may be necessary for 
it to make a valuation of the carriers as a whole or by 
groups, and that it had submitted such studies as an 
exhibit at the hearings in connection with the general 
rate advance case in 1931. “We will by June 30, 1934. 
be able to lay before the commission such studies for 
the individual railroads,” he said. “Can there be greater 
assurance than this that the ‘impossible’ has been accom- 
plished—that valuation has ceased to be academic? With 
the primary valuation completed we stand ready to re- 
duce our appropriation and have so recommended to the 
director of the Budget. We are at work now on a re- 
vision of the reports required of the carriers, with the 
view of requiring from them only approximately what 
they would keep for their corporate needs. In this con- 
nection it will be of interest to you to know that many 
of the carriers are now and have been for some time 
keeping more elaborate records than our orders require 
with the result that they are complicating our work.” 

Commissioner Lewis apparently was referring to the 
prospect of completing valuation “studies” such as have 
been made in the past, without counting the time neces- 
sary to hold hearings or conferences on protests made 
by the railroads. No total figures have yet been made 
public on the primary valuations because they are 0! 
varying dates, and several of the final reports are yet to 
come from the printer. Moreover there is still the ques- 
tion as to how much Congress will appropriate for valu- 
ation work in the coming session in view of plans for 
a drastic reduction in the budget. The appropriation for 
valuation for this fiscal year was described in the act 
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of appropriation as to “complete” the valuation work. 
Commissioner Lewis in his discussion intimated that 
service Corporations were inconsistently losing interest in 
the cost of reproduction theory of valuation, since repro- 
duction costs, he said, have “‘slumped from the dizzy 
heights of prosperity into the dark valley of depression,” 
but the latest studies made public by the commission have 
not shown any great slump up to the end of 1931. The 
Bureau’s exhibit filed in the rate advance case showed a 
cost of reproduction new for the railroads at 1931 spot 
prices of $27, 189,657,479, whereas its figure at 1930 
period prices, understood to represent an average for 
several years, was only $28,056,475,952. The cost of 
reproduction less depreciation figures were $22,269,536,- 
110 at period prices and $21,581,016,255 at 1931 prices. 


Must Continue Valuation Work 


Commissioner Lewis objected to cutting down on valu- 
ation work on the theory that competition has destroyed 
the monopoly of the railroads and will keep rates within 
reasonable limits without a valuation rate base, asking: 
“should we be carried, by these unusual, and we all hope 
temporary conditions to make changes in a fundamental 
law of regulation, which we would not make in what may 
be termed normal times?” He also said that to look on 
valuation as being confined to the ascertainment of a 
rate base is to take a narrow view because, he said, valu- 
ation is to be used in connection with consolidations, as 
the basis for the division of rates between carriers, for 
depreciation accounting, in connection with security regu- 
lation, and in passing on security for railroad loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the govern- 
ment may need it to meet in the courts confiscation pro- 
ceedings instituted by railways. He also said in part: 

“T would only add, before laying this interesting sub- 
ject before you for discussion, that if the future shall 
bring forth from state legislatures and the Congress 
changes along line suggested by the President-elect at 
Portland, he will find valuable work performed and 
available. Speaking of the railroads, year by year and 
with surprising rapidity, both investment and original 
cost records are passing from the field of uncertainties 
for which estimates at first had to be resorted to and 
adjustments had to be made in investment records. 
Within little more than a decade, nearly 45 per cent (in 
terms of reproduction cost) of the carriers’ property has 
been retired and replaced with new units, and we have 
a complete record of such changes. On only 33 to 34 
per cent of the whole property, except land, do we now 
have to resort to estimates. Ultimately, the records of 
original cost should reach 90 per cent actual; and as 
companies and properties go through changes and ab- 
sorptions the investment records will be perfected. 

“A striking illustration of what is happening fell 
under my eye the other day. The primary valuation of 
a carrier was of June 30, 1918. At that time, only 15 
per cent of its original cost was ascertainable. As of 
December 31, 1926, recourse to estimates had to be had 
on only 13 per cent of the property and that has still 
further been reduced. The investment record was al- 
most equally improved. This, of course, is an extreme 
case. Whether we stay under the rule of Smyth vs. 
Ames, or pass to a new legislative base formula, certainly 
the field of fact is being vastly extended. 

“T see much merit in the House committee report 
which would modify paragraph Fifth (f) of the law. 
removing the present requirenient that we bring valua- 
tions down to date from time to time by the costly and 
unsatisfactory methods employed in making the original 
valuations. This proposal provides that the commission 
keep itself informed of all new construction, extensions, 
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improvements, retirements or other changes in the con- 
dition, quantity, use and classification of the property, 
of the carriers, and of the cost of all additions and bet- 
terments thereto, and all changes in the investment 
therein ; and that it may keep itself informed of current 
changes in cost and values to the end that it may have 
available at all times the information deemed by it neces- 
sary to enable it to revise and correct its previous inven- 
tories, classications and values of the properties, but that 
it shall not ascertain or report new valuations except 
when it has occasion to make use thereof. This would 


further reduce the expense on both government and the 
carriers ; but at the same time protect the public interest.” 


St. Lawrence Waterway 
Described A\s Waste of Money 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EARINGS before the Senate foreign relations com- 
L! mittee on the treaty with Canada, under which it 
is proposed to spend from half a billion to a billion 
dollars of United States money for the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence river for navigation and incidental 
power purposes, were temporarily concluded on Novem- 
ber 18, when an adjournment was taken to November 28. 
While the advocates of the treaty are yet to be heard, 
so much opposition was developed in the first five days 
of the hearing, in the testimony of representatives of 
north Atlantic and lake ports and of the railways and 
lake carriers, as to create considerable doubt as to 
whether the treaty can be ratified by the Senate, or per- 
haps even seriously considered, in the coming short ses- 
sion of Congress. Members of the committee indicated 
that it would be very difficult to put through the treaty 

in the short session in the face of much opposition. 

Following the testimony reported in last week’s issue, 
officers of the Lake Carriers’ Association, representing 
most of the tonnage of American register on the Great 
Lakes, testified that there is at present more shipping 
available on the lakes than is likely to be required for a 
long time to come and that they are already subjected to 
competition from foreign ships paying lower wages that 
occasionally enter the lakes. They took the position that 
ocean vessels of large size could not operate economi- 
cally in such a waterway as proposed, but that to the 
extent that they could they would tend to displace exist- 
ing facilities. Capt. Joseph Wood, of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the association, testified from his own experience 
in operating through parts of the St. Lawrence which 
it is not proposed to widen that the cost of insurance 
would be prohibitive for large ships attempting to oper- 
ate through the “narrows.” 

George A. Marr, vice-president and secretary of the 
association, said that the recent British economic treaty 
provides for a 6-cent differential in favor of Canadian 
grain and said that if the river is improved it will be 
for the benefit of the Canadian shippers, while the great 
proportion of the vessels now using the St. Lawrence 
are Canadian. 

J. McM. Mitchell, another witness told the committee 
that “either ocean ships will enter the lakes or they will 
not. If they do not or cannot, then the project must be 
held as economically unsound. If they do enter the lakes, 
then they will take away traffic of the established lake 
fieets during seven months of the year, during which time 
they also take traffic from the rail lines. The rail lines 
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must go on for the five months when the lake shipping 
is closed. It looks like higher rail rates.” 

Phillip H. Gadsden, president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, and chairman of the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Transportation Committee of Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Organizations, said in part: 

“In an undertaking of this character, we meet the 
possibility that government interference with the direc- 
tion of industry may affect differently the people of 
different sections, benefiting some at the expense of 
others. It is obviously only that part of our population 
living in the territory tributary to this waterway which 
has much to gain from subsidized development of this 
transportation artery. Those living in the far interior 
will, in any event, have to rely mainly on other means 
of transportation. 


Railways jeopardized 


“The estimated cost of the development, according 
to the various competent authorities, varies from one-half 
to one billion dollars and we submit that there appears 
no accruing benefit to the American people corresponding 
to the burden of debt and taxation resulting from the 
proposed project. The increased taxation resulting from 
this project to the common taxpayer would not be war- 
ranted by the tonnage of freight carried if this project 
develops as have other public waterways. 

“Without considering the capital investment in interior 
waterways, we are still concerned by the fact that the total 
property investment accounts of the Class I Railways 
of the United States, including their investment in road 
and equipment, cash and material supplies, amounted to 
more than twenty-six billion dollars at the end of 1930 
and a substantial portion of this private capital invest- 
ment would be placed in serious jeopardy by the fulfill- 
ment of this project. 

“The wheat production in other parts of the world 
has so reduced traffic at Atlantic seaports in this com- 
modity that it would not provide the St. Lawrence 
Waterway with the volume of traffic in wheat to justify 
estimates in support of that project. This, by comparison 
with the probable increases in the export of Canadian 
wheat due to Empire arrangements and the opening of 
new farming areas, would benefit Canada far more than 
any commercial factors in the United States. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway project would, therefore, 
endanger the large investments and facilities at the Port 
of Philadelphia, which were created for the purpose of 
handling such overseas traffic. 

“The alleged savings in freight rates are based on 
antiquated premises and if artificially low rates are to be 
established, the balance of the estimated cost must come 
from the taxpayers. The contemplated project would 
further deplete the earnings of the already established 
transportation facilities and create additional competi- 
tion to the already established governmental waterways 
in the Mississippi Valley, aside from its adverse affects 
upon the ports along the Atlantic seaboard. It is doubt- 
ful that producers would receive any benefit from arti- 
ficially low freight rates but rather the American tax- 
payer would be paying for facilities which would provide 
foreign consumers with cheaper products. The com- 
modities originating in the Great Lakes area would be 
sold in a buyer’s market where the benefit of such 
reduced rates, if indeed there should be any, would 
probably be absorbed by the purchasers. 

“It is apparent that the present rail transport facilities 
are completely adequate for the nation’s needs for many 
years to come. The further development of our present 
facilities is of far more importance than the establish- 
ment of the international waterway project, requiring 
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a vast expenditure in public funds and threatening ihe 
stability of the already established facilities. In this 
connection, it is of interest to note that the Class I Rail- 
ways of the United States have made gross expenditures 
of more than seven billion dollars in enlarging and 
improving their properties during the last nine years. 
These expenditures were made by the roads to incre.se 
the efficiency and economy of their operations. 


Government Expenses Must be Curtailed 


“There is an insistent demand all over the country {or 
economy in government and the lowering of taxes. What 
is the use of cutting salaries and wages and dispensing 
with bureaus and other activities of the government, ij 
at the same time we commit ourselves to a new and 
experimental undertaking, not necessary or essential to 
the nation’s welfare, which will probably involve an 
expenditure exceeding the savings which have with great 
difficulty been worked out? There is only one way to 
reduce taxes and cut down the expense of government, 
and that is to curtail public expenditures. 

“The eastern trunk line railroads, serving the north 
Atlantic ports, represent an investment on the part of the 
people of the United States of over ten billions of dol- 
lars. Their financial condition at this time is admitted!y 
critical. Is this the time to subsidize a new water route, 
which, if successful will divert a substantial part of 
their traffic and inflict loss upon their stockholders, who, 
in large measure, will be required to contribute by way 
of federal taxes for construction of the project designed 
to decrease the earning power of their properties ? 

“In place of subsidizing new transportation facilities 
to compete with our existing transportation system, we 
should give earnest consideration to the conservation of 
existing values and to utilizing our present transporta- 
tion facilities as fully as possible, so as to increase cffi- 
ciency, improve their credit, enlarge their purchasing 
power and multiply the number of employees.” 


Merchants’ Association of New York 


W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, said the chief 
ground upon which The Merchants’ Association opposes 
the ratification of the proposed treaty is that: “under 
present conditions, when the country is laboring under 
an almost unsupportable tax burden; when everyone is 
crying for reduction in taxes and elimination of waste 
in government expenditures; reduction in the cost of 
government, it is no time for the United States to saddle 
upon its people the obviously tremendous and at the same 
time indefinite cost of a project of this kind which at best 
will not serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

“It must be obvious to anyone familiar with shipping 
that present terminal facilities at the Lake ports are not 
at all suited for the accommodation of any vessels, except 
those which the ports were improved to accommodate. 

“To add to taxes, the burden of this construction for 
the alleged purpose of reducing transportation charges 
on a very small fraction of the country’s commerce, at 
a time when our other transportation facilities are close 
to ‘financial rocks,’ is, in our opinion, without the slightest 
justification. 

“It has not been shown that the improvement of this 
waterway will add one ton of traffic to that which already 
exists in this country. The proponents of this project 
claim that the improvement of the St. Lawrence will 
permit some of our citizens to obtain reduced transporta- 
tion charges on some of their import or export business. 
This saving, if any, will be at the expense of other forms 
of transportation which are being taxed for the support 
of the government. This improvement will return noth- 
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ing in the way of returns from transportation and, as 
we shall show, will return nothing from the develop- 
ment of power, but on the other hand the power itself 
is likely to be a liability instead of an asset. 


Practical Steamship Operators Not Consulted 


“The delays that would be incident to navigating from 
ihe port of Montreal to any of the western lake ports 
and return would make the cost of ocean vessel transpor- 
tation so much higher than the cost of lake vessel trans- 
portation that no ship operator would consider sending 
, vessel to the head of the lakes for a cargo which it 
could obtain at tidewater for less than the cost of opera- 
tion to the point of shipment, the additional cost of the 
voyage and the time consumed considered. If this sub- 
ject is to be given any weight by the committee, should 
it not ascertain the facts from practical steamship opera- 
tors rather than be guided by the statements of propa- 
gandists and persons who have no familiarity with ocean 
transportation or, in fact, water transportation of any 
kind ? 

“A great deal has been said about the saving in freight 
rates that would accrue to the West through the con- 
struction of a deep waterway from the ocean to the head 
of the Lakes. The figure of 10 cents per bushel on grain 
has been frequently used. Sometimes it has been pared 
down to 7 or 8 cents, but it will be borne in mind when, 
at the request of the President of the United States, the 
railroads operating east from the head of the Lakes 
reduced their export rates on grain by a substantial 
amount, the only effect of that reduction was to lower 
the price of export grain. It certainly did not benefit the 
farmer in the slightest. 

“Taking the rates during the past season, it is obvious 
to anyone familiar with transportation charges that no 
such saving could be effected. On September 13, 1932, 
the rate on grain from Duluth to Montreal was 4 cents 
per bushel and to Buffalo 3 cents per bushel. On that 
date the lake and canal rate from Duluth to New York 
was 41%4 cents per bushel, and the ocean rate New York 
to Liverpool was slightly less than 6 cents. Assuming 
that the rate from Montreal was no higher than from 
New York, although the cost of insurance by the St. 
Lawrence route is higher than from North Atlantic 
ocean ports, how could there be any saving such as the 
advocates of this project have led the farmer to believe 
he would obtain? On November 12, 1932, and this is the 
time of the year when freight rates generally go up, the 
rate on grain from Duluth to Liverpool via Montreal 
was 12 cents per bushel, and via New York 12.6 cents. 
The ocean rate from New York to Liverpool on that 


"date was 3.1 cents per bushel net for the steamer. 


“It is inconceivable that with rates of this kind, the 
cost of transportation from the head of the Lakes by an 
ocean-going steamer would be any less than the figures 
I have named, when anyone familiar with the facts 
knows that it costs more to operate an ocean-going vessel 
than it costs to operate one of the lake or canal type. 


Alleged Savings a Bait 


“The alleged savings which have been held out as a 
bait to western shippers to get their support of this 
project are drawn from thin air. They have never been 
supported by anyone familiar with transportation rates. 
Statements of saving, generally speaking, and statements 
included in the propaganda favoring this enterprise, have 
been put out largely by promoters or pseudo-economists 
who were intent upon proving what they wanted to 
prove. No steamship operator has ever made the state- 
ment that any such savings could be effected by the use 
of ocean vessels on the Great Lakes. 
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“The position of The Merchants’ Association with 
respect to development of a waterway between the Great 
Lakes and tidewater is that the commerce tributary to 
the Great Lakes would be greatly benefited if Great 
Lakes vessels could operate to the Atlantic seaboard 
over United States waters. It is believed that a waterway 
which would allow the economically operated Great 
Lakes vessels to transfer cargo to ship side would greatly 
benefit not only the manufacturing industries but also 
such grain as is exported from this country. 

“But even at this time we would not advocate the 
expenditure of the money necessary to bring about this 
result. Our position is that if the United States is to 
spend money for opening up the Great Lakes region to 
the commerce of the world that should be accomplished 
by an all-American waterway under the control of the 
American Government which in time of war could be 
utilized without any question arising as to its right to do 
so. This, however, is no time to consider such a project.” 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association has 
adopted a resolution opposing the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, to be placed before the Senate 
committee, asserting that it would “contribute to the 
breaking down of our present rail transportation system,” 
nullify the efforts made by the government to protect 
the industry and its securities, and that “the present 
transportation plant and personnel is ample to handle 
the present and anticipated needs of the country for 
many years to come.” 


Reciprocal Buying Found 


Unfortunate and Burdensome 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


ECIPROCAL buying, while “sound and logical when 
~ indulged in in strictly private business,” is “ex- 

tremely unfortunate and burdensome” in connection 
with the public enterprise of transportation, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finds, “because it causes 
a shifting rather than an increase in traffic” and “suc- 
ceeds only in making the handling of existing traffic 
more expensive.” This conclusion is expressed in the 
commission’s report made public on November 22 (dated 
November 9) on its investigation “In the Matter of 
Reciprocity in Purchasing and Routing” ordered July 
22, 1929. 

Further consideration of the desirability of legislation 
requiring that railway purchases of materials and sup- 
plies be made on competitive bids is deferred for the 
present but the commission declares that “it is obvious 
that the advisability of changing from the present prac- 
tice to competitive bidding as to carrier purchases is a 
question of major importance.” The present: record, 
it says, does not contain adequate information as to this 
question, but “it does contain information as to trans- 
actions and practices which are not conducive to ef- 
ficient and economical management, and “this matter 
may well be corrected by the carriers and shippers upon 
their own initiative and without restoring to a change in 
the law as suggested by the examiners.” 

Since the matters under investigation in the several 
parts of Ex Parte No. 104 are said to be closely allied 
to those under consideration in the reciprocity investi- 
gation, the commission will leave the decision of what 
action should be taken in regard to purchases until those 
investigations have been completed and it has had an 
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opportunity to study the evidence there presented. Ex 

arte No. 104 is the investigation ordered by the com- 
mission on July 6, 1931, into practices of carriers which 
the commission said it had reason to believe might be 
unduly depleting operating revenues or increasing operat- 
ing expenses. It includes purchases of fuel and also the 
whole subject of traffic expenses. 

As to the suggestion made by Director W. P. Bartel 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Service and Special 
Examiner J. L. Rogers, in their proposed report on the 
investigation, that the commission recommend to Con- 
gress that the shippers be deprived of their statutory 
right to specify routing of their shipments, the commis- 
sion finds that this would not be justified on the record 
to eliminate the practices of the relatively few. 

The reciprocity investigation was ordered by the com- 
mission on July 22, 1929, after the Federal Trade 
Commission had instituted proceedings involving the 
practices of certain draft gear companies and traffic of- 
ficials of two large packing companies in using the traf- 
fic of the packers as an inducement to railways to pur- 
chase draft gear. The report includes a fairly brief 
summarization of the record, from which it is found 
that “carriers by railroad generally follow the practice 
of making purchases from manufacturers and dealers in 
return for traffic routed or to be routed via their re- 
spective lines,’ and that “manufacturers of and dealers 
in commodities and articles purchased by carriers by 
railroad, who are also shippers, by actual or threatened 
diversion of traffic directly or indirectly controlled ef- 
fectively influence the carriers in the placing of orders 
with their respective concerns.” The general conclusions 
are as follows: 


While the practice of reciprocity in purchasing and routing is 
not new, it is clear from this record that never before have 
traffic considerations assumed such an important place as at 
present. We are also mindful of the fact that the record does not 
fully and adequately show the extent to which traffic does in- 
fluence purchases, as the information of record was obtained 
largely from the carriers’ records. Notwithstanding extended 
examination of witnesses with the carriers’ record as a basis, 
little information was elicited other than that contained in the 
documents. The result is that we were handicapped in de- 
veloping the facts because of the difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion as to private conversations and oral agreements as to 
purchases and traffic. 

It is obvious that the pressure which a shipper can exert in 
obtaining purchases depends upon the volume of traffic which it 
controls, and likewise the extent of the pressure which a carrier 
can exert in obtaining traffic depends upon the volume of its 
purchases. The manufacturer of railway materials or supplies 
who has little traffic to offer as an inducement is at a serious 
disadvantage although its product may be superior and its prices 
comparable. The smaller carriers with limited purchasing power 
are likewise at a disadvantage in securing traffic although their 
services are prompt and efficient, and their rates on a parity 
with those of: their larger competitors. 

The practice of placing orders for the purchase of com- 
modities for the use of one line of business in a channel where 
reciprocal benefits will accrue is not new. Its explanation is 
obvious to everyone. The practice, sound and logical when in- 
dulged in in strictly private business, becomes a matter of con- 
cern when transplanted to a quasi public enterprise because the 
waste incurred thereby becomes a liability for which the public 
must pay. Indulgence of the practice in connection with the 
public enterprise of transportation is extremely unfortunate and 
burdensome because it causes a shifting rather than an increase 
in traffic. Stated otherwise, it succeeds only in making the 
handling of existing traffic more expensive. 

If the true results of the present practice were brought to 
light we are convinced the amount of unnecessary expense in- 
curred thereby would be considerable. In this connection it is 
not to be overlooked that much of the expense incurred by the 
traffic departments, which in part is incurred by reason of 
reciprocal practices under consideration here, benefits the public 
little, if any, yet the public must bear the expense thereof 
through the charges which it pays. The whole subject of traffic 


expenses is now being studied as a part of Ex parte Docket 
No. 104, Part 4. 
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Upon the facts adduced, the examiners suggested that we 
recommend to the Congress (1) that the provisions of the law 
under which the right is given to shippers to specify the routes 
over which their shipments be transported be repealed, and (2) 
that authority be vested in this commission to require by order 
that purchases of any or all materials, supplies, equipment, or 
other articles shall be made from the bidder whose bid is the 
most favorable to the carrier or carriers, to be ascertained | 
competitive bidding under regulations to be prescribed by rule 
or otherwise by this commission. 

Exceptions were filed and oral argument made on behal{ oj 
several carrier and shipper organizations, as well as individual 
carriers and shippers. It is urged that as compared with the 
total of all transactions the abuses shown of record are ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule, and that the remedy suggested 
would be more harmful, when all effects thereof are considered, 
than the evils which it is contemplated will be removed by the 
suggested changes. 

It is said on behalf of the carriers that to require that all 
purchases be made after competitive bidding will substantially 
increase operating expenses and to a considerable extent result 
in higher prices being paid than under the present practices. 

On behalf of the shippers it is urged that the great majority 
of shipments are made by those not interested in or conn ected 
with the sale of railway materials and supplies, and that assuming 
the existence of such abuses as were set out in the proposed 
report the suggested remedy would have the effect of making 
the majority of shippers suffer in order to reach abuses prac- 
ticed by relatively few shippers. 

In the matter of routing shipments, the point is well taken 
that cancellation of this privilege on the part of all shippers to 
eliminate the practices of the relatively few who sell goods to 
the railroads as herein described, would not be justified on this 
record. 

In respect to the matter of competitive bidding, we are not 
greatly impressed by the disadvantages to the carriers that it is 
urged would result from purchasing the bulk of company ma- 
terials and supplies on competitive bids and from the lowest 
bidders. It may be, as respondents insist, that to require com- 
petitive bids on all purchases would increase somewhat the ex- 
pense of securing offers, but it is also believed that the expense 
saved in making purchases and the evils removed under a strict 
supervision of such purchases will more than offset such addi- 
tional expense. Once the feeling becomes prevalent that pur- 
chases by the carriers are the subject of strict competitive bidding 
and are not the subject of barter and threats of traffic reprisals, 
the urge to apply those methods will disappear. 


The report includes a general description of railway 
purchasing methods and the part played by the trafhic 
departments therein as to several of the principal com- 
modities and states that the same general practices pre- 
vail with respect to practically all commodities. “.\l- 
though manufacturers and dealers have insisted for 
many years that the carriers recognize their patronage 
in awarding purchases,” the report says, “the practice 
has become much more general in the past few years, 
and it adds that “this practice is followed also by the 
carriers with like vigor.” 


* 
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A Fast Freight on the Northern Pacific 
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The Supply Departments and Railway 
Progress 


Dangers of impairing functions of stores organizations in remodeling transportation 
stressed—Better times for manufacturers predicted 


By D. C. Curtis 





E are going to see some radical changes in trans- 
portation within the next few years. They are 
inevitable because we are a progressive nation. 

Since they are inevitable, it is especially important to 
avoid the evils of resisting those changes and of making 
the mistake of impairing the effectiveness of forces 
which have already proved useful to the railroads and 
which are required to facilitate the progress to be made 
in transportation. : 

Too often, department heads feel that they can eco- 
nomically handle the material for their department with- 
out the services of a storekeeper. Whenever this is 
attempted, the result is surplus materials, obsolescence, 
fire hazards, duplicate stocks and all the attendant evils 
of trying to handle material without adequate training, 
personnel and supervision. 


Material Costs and Stocks 


A conservative estimate of the cost of carrying ma- 
terial is 16 per cent. In 1920, stocks of material in the 
United States were over $755,000,000; in 1931, these 
had been reduced to a little over $368,000,000. The 
money reduction in inventory, compounded annually for 
11 years at 6 per cent, produced a saving to the railroads 
of over $191,000,000. You can deduct as much as you 
like for reductions in prices, for the smaller volume of 
stock required because of reduced activities, for improve- 
ment in design, and you still have a saving that is stag- 
gering. However, the real saving is 16 per cent and 
amounts to over $538,000,000. Making allowances for 
lower prices, lesser activities and other possible reduc- 
tions, these savings to the American railroads in 12 
years by the purchasing and stores departments, oper- 
ating under competent heads with well-worked-out sys- 
tems and efficient organizations, made money available 
to the railroads for use in buying the equipment that 
has afforded the splendid showing which the railroads 
have made in their operations. 

The average Class I railroad carries at least 50,000 
different items of material in store stock. These 50,000 
items must be divided into classes, such as frogs, switches 
and guard rails, injectors, lubricators and parts, car 
castings, station supplies, fuel, etc. There are as many 
as 3,000 different items in some classes. To learn these 
items so that they may be recognized at sight, to learn 
their use, to learn their sources of supply and the time 
it takes for their procurement, requires as much educa- 
tion and time as it does to make a machinist, a car re- 
pairer, a signal maintainer, or an electrician. 

Of the 50,000 different items of material carried in 
store stock, approximately 40,000 are recurrent and re- 
quire checking of the quantity on hand, the quantity 
due, the quantity used during the last 90 days, and the 


- — a paper presented before the Western Railway Club, November 


Chief purchasing officer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
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quantity required in the next 30-day period, and the 
placing of orders for them. Placing responsibility for 
ordering and caring for the thousands of items of ma- 
terial in the hands of using departments whose showing 
depends upon their operation is sure to produce con- 
fusion and increase the stock. 

A foreman of a shop is judged by the number of 
locomotives or cars he turns out per month, and will 
take no chances in being out of any material that might 
jeopardize the output of his shop. Therefore, his ten- 
dency is in favor of larger stocks of materials than neces- 
sary. A foreman in the operating department, being 
judged by his performance, will naturally carry an ex- 
cessive stock to protect good operation. 


Material Handling Important 


The problem of handling material also requires much 
skill and study. A Class-I railroad handles thousands of 
carloads of material a year. Material does not walk 
out of a car and pile itself in a bin or on a shelf, a 
pencil does not jump onto a table and write a requisi- 
tion, nor is there any alchemy by which one can pick 
out of the air quantities which determine the amount 
to be ordered, the amount used, the amount of material 
for which orders are held, the seasonal requirements, 
and all the other factors that must be taken into account 
in properly ordering, housing and issuing material. It 
takes labor, machinery and brains to move material 
properly from cars to storage piles, and from storage 
piles to shops, tracks, signals or wherever the material 
is to be used. . The stores departments, with the tractor, 
the crane, the lift truck and the supply train, have greatly 
reduced the cost of handling material. In order to 
keep these costs at a minimum, they must be under a 
definite head with employees assigned to definite tasks, 
properly supervised and all the costs of individual opera- 
tions of handling must be closely checked. 

Past practice has proved that if store-department work 
is consolidated with other departments, handling and 
maintenance of properly-balanced stocks are of second- 
ary importance, and no one knows the cost. It is 
generally excessive as it is often done by employees who 
are paid higher rates than that paid store-department 
forces. 

Machinists, car repairers and carpenters, for example, 
do a large part of the work when material handling is 
consolidated with the operating department, while it is 
done by stores helpers and laborers under a stores or- 
ganization. 

My observation, not alone on the Milwaukee and on 
the Burlington, but also on a large number of railroads 
in the central western region and on the 52 railroads 
in the northwestern region, of which I was federal 
supervisor of stores during Federal Control, proved con- 
clusively to me that the most economical organization is 
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to keep the purchases and stores a separate unit, report- 
ing direct to the president. 

The obsolete material coming to us in quantities now, 
and the larger quantities which stare at us from the near 
future, also present a serious problem. The competition 
of the truck, boat and airplane, and the change in meth- 
ods of merchandising to small inventories, have forced 
the delivery of small quantities at frequent intervals, 
requiring high-speed transportation and the elimination 
of duplicate handling. This necessitates a change in 
present railroad machinery and equipment to meet the 
new demands, with the consequent obsolescence of the 
equipment, together with all the stores stock of repair 
parts for it. 

When a locomotive is running, grates, injector tubes, 
flues and thousands of other parts must be maintained 
in store stock for repairs. However, as soon as the 
engine is retired, all of this material immediately becomes 
obsolete. This is also true of the signals, of the switches, 
of the rail fastenings and of the ties; in fact, of all 
material that is used on a railroad. The storekeeper 
requires the help of all departments in solving this prob- 
lem. They must inform the storekeepers of the items 
that are safe to continue in stock and what to discontinue 

Much remains to be done in solving the problem of 
caring for material. The proper housing of material 
without spending a large amount of money for store- 
house sheds, racks, etc., to protect material from weather, 
pilferage, and to handle it at minimum cost, can best 
be done by those who have made a special study of 
store-rooms, the heating, ventilation and arrangement. 
The methods of drying lumber, for example, have been 
revolutionized in the last few years. We have found 
that by circulating air of proper humidity at a high rate 
of speed over lumber, we are able to save the carrying 
charge on large inventories without causing distortion, 
checking or other detriment to the lumber. 


Better Times for Manufacturers 


In the past, the necessary changes and improvement 
in all the machinery of transportation had to be taken 
eare of largely by the railroads’ mechanical and civil 
engineers, as there were sufficient other lines of endeavor 
to occupy the other creative and inventive minds of the 
country. 

As the transportation machine has become more 
complex, the time of the railroad engineers is more 
and more required by administrative duties, which afford 
less time for the creation of improved methods. With 
the over-production in other lines of endeavor, the 
probabilities are that manufacturers will now devote 
more of their time to the railroads and there will be a 
large increase in the creation of new devices and agencies 
for railroad use. The need was never greater than at 
present for devices, equipment and facilities for speeding 
up the delivery of freight and passengers and reducing 
their cost per ton-mile and per passenger-mile. The 
manufacturer has the engineering ability, the laboratory 
facilities and the backing of capital for these develop- 
ments, and the manufacturer who can solve these prob- 
lems so that the railroads can meet the new competition 
may be assured of large orders with handsome profits. 

The problem of budgeting the purchase of material 
and co-ordinating the supply with the budgets of the 
operating departments involves much study, requiring 
accurate information of quantities of all items required 
in sufficient time to check store stock, to make up orders, 
to send out inquiries for prices, sources of supply, de- 
livery dates, etc., and then to place the orders, have the 
material manufactured, and move it hundreds of miles. 
All this requires a knowledge of material, markets, trans- 
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portation and proper stock control to keep money in the 
treasury where it belongs until required for use. The 
stores departments are also confronted with the problem 
of knowing what to do with the material after the operat- 
ing department has cancelled its programs for lack o{ 
income or other changed conditions. Added to these js 
the problem of anticipating the failure of material j) 
service. The only reliable record for replenishment oj 
material is the stock book, but operating-department men 
should keep the storekeepers fully informed as to the 
use material is receiving, how it is withstanding the 
wear and what its service life is likely to be in order to 
help him meet the problem of economical replenishment. 
Up to the beginning of the last decade, it was profit- 
able for the railroads to assist in the development of 
industries located along the railroads. This built up 
the communities and produced traffic that was profitable. 
During the last decade, this problem has resolved itself 
into one of mutual interest, and now, if industry wants 
the railroads, they must help them and assist them. 
The problem of the purchasing man is to impress this 
viewpoint upon the salesmen of these companies. 


Price Fixing and Railway Manufacture 


We are a nation which has overcapacity to produce 
everything that we use, and at present overproduction 
is forcing cut-throat competition among producers that 
is ruinous to the producer and, in the end, will be ruinous 
to the purchaser; for, as soon as we bankrupt all the 
producers, we will have no sources of supply, or such a 
restricted source of supply that prices will be unreason- 
able. This is a problem that requires intelligent study 
if it is to be solved in the proper way. It may necessi- 
tate agreements on prices, in which the purchasing agents 
must participate to keep the prices from becoming 
ruinous. 

We have the problem of repairing material necessary 
for replacement and the problem of manufacturing items 
which it is not practical to purchase. A railroad is or- 
ganized for the purpose of providing transportation, 
and the financial control is too far removed from the 
actual operations for any railroad to make a success in 
manufacturing any items that can be purchased. A rail- 
road has so many places for every dollar that it cannot 
advantageously invest these dollars in manufacturing 
machinery and appliances necessary to compete with the 
modern manufacturing! plants that turn out material 
under production methods at the lowest possible cost. 

During the depression, we have sometimes felt that 
there is nothing left, that there is no activity, no orders, 
etc.; yet the railroads spent over $223,000,000 in the 
first six months of 1932. While we should have spent 
a great deal more to fully maintain the properties, we 
have materially helped industry, and we have safely 
maintained the service. With the co-operation of rail- 
road men and the supply men who lend their assistance 
in furnishing material, in providing and directing the 
technical help to develop new devices, engines, cars, ¢ic., 
we are going to work our way out of the depression, and 
the railroads are going to continue to be the important 
factor in transportation and give returns that will be 
satisfactory not alone to the patrons, but to the investors 
as well. 





Ture PENNSYLVANIA Limitep of the Pennsylvania (Ne 


York-Chicago trains No. 5 westward and 42 eastward) has now 
been running fifty-one years, the first trips having been made 
on November 19, 1881; and according to a memorandum issued 
by the road, these trains have not missed a single trip in all 
that time. 
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Motor Transport Section 





Show Shippers’ Views onjRailways 
vs. Highways 


Reasons for service preference, opinions concerning railway store-door delivery, 
and desire for highway regulation included in Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers’ Board report 


highway transportation, the reasons for their 
choice of highway transportation instead of rail- 
way transportation for certain types of work, their 
opinion of the store-door pick-up and delivery service as 
offered by the railways in the southwest, and their views 
as to the desirability of regulation of motor transporta- 
tion and of greater liberality in railroad rate regulation, 
are made plain in considerable detail in the report of 
the Joint Committee on Co-Ordination of Truck and 
Rail Service which was presented at the meeting of the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board in Joplin, Mo., 
on September 21. The Joint Committee on Co-Ordina- 
tion of Truck and Rail Service was formed subsequent 
to the meeting of the board in September, 1931, and in 
March of this year, the committee was authorized to 
circulate a questionnaire among shippers in the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas territory in order to develop the basic 
facts regarding motor transportation. This question- 
naire was accordingly sent out, and 385 satisfactory 
replies were received. 
Based on the information and opinions obtained 
through the questionnaire the committee submitted the 
following data and conclusions: 


H vie shippers feel about the facilities offered by 


Summary of Findings 


Opinions as to the legitimate and economic sphere of motor 
transportation, both as to zone of operation and commodities to 
be handled, vary so widely as to make any definite commitment 
impossible. The committee comments only that the average 
figure as to maximum mileage, submitted by 214 firms, is 221 
miles. 

Of the 385 firms answering the questionnaire, 358 answered 
the question as to whether or not they used trucks, 300 replies 
being in the affirmative and 58 in the negative. It is significant 
that, compared with these figures, of 298 firms replying to the 
question as to whether they preferred to ship by rail or truck, 
250 preferred the rail, and 58 the truck. The comment, of course, 
indicates that many who would prefer to ship by rail are forced 
to use trucks by reason of competitive conditions. As to the 
reasons compelling the use of trucks, 140 listed quicker service ; 
116 cheaper rates; 104 “request of consignee”; 89 store-door 
pick-up and delivery; 78 packing requirements; and 60 simpler, 
or lack of, classification rules. Quicker service and cheaper 
rates, and store-door pick-up and delivery—which come under 
the head of service—total 345 of the reasons given for preference 
of trucks, as compared to 138 on account of packing require- 
ments and classification rules. 

Definite data on the amount of tonnage shipped or received 
by rail or truck in October, 1931, were given by 221 firms, the 
figures totaling 2,264,504 tons, 94.8 per cent of which was ship- 
ped by rail, 0.8 per cent by common carrier trucks, 1.2 per cent 
by contract trucks, and 3.2 per cent by private. trucks, a total of 
3.2 per cent by trucks. We should not be misled on that point. 


While the above percentages as to proportion of shipments moved 
by rail and truck may be fairly indicative for individual com- 
modities, total or average figures for all commodities cannot 
be drawn therefrom, by reason of heavy variation in the per- 
centage of total shipments reported by various industries. For 
example, nearly 57 per cent of the tonnage figures were supplied 
by clay products shippers, of which only 2.9 per cent moved 
by truck; other shippers show 8 per cent by truck. 

While a majority of those answering the questionnaire use 
trucks, attributing such use largely to features of truck serv- 
ice which the comment indicates are made possible by lack of 
truck regulation, yet the large majority feel that, in the interest 
of stabilizing the transportation end of their business, and for 
the ultimate good of industry as a whole, it would be best to 
reduce or control by regulation these very features of truck 
service. Thus on the question, “Do you favor control of motor 
transportation, state and interstate?” 292 were in favor of 
regulation of rates, 25 were against; 202 were in favor of 
regulation of working conditions, 19 were against; 238 were 
in favor of regulation of safety appliances and regulations for 
safe operation, and 6 were against. 

From a study of the comment accompanying the replies to this 
question, and a consideration of the replies to question, “Do 
you favor more liberality in railroad rate regulation, so that 
the railroads may be in a better position to meet truck com- 
petition?”, to which 292 replied in the affirmative, 20 in the 
negative, the committee reaches the conclusion that, while truck 
regulation as to rates, working conditions and safety appliances, 
and regulations for safe operation are desirable, it would be 
better to stop such regulation, at least so far as rates are con- 
cerned, a little short of the cumbersome and inelastic stage 
reached in railroad regulation, and at the same time ease up 
somewhat on the rate regulation now imposed upon the railroads, 
placing both forms of transportation on a parity so far as rate 
competition is concerned, and bringing truck regulation, so far 
as working conditions and safety features are concerned, to the 
present high rail standards. 

Your committee also recommends to the railroads a study of 
the summary of questionnaires attached hereto, particularly that 
portion dealing with the question as to store-door pick-up and 
delivery service. 


Tables Show Situation 


Of the number of tables prepared by the committee 
summarizing the replies to its questionnaire, only a few 
can be reproduced here. Table I shows the classifica- 
tions of trucks used by shippers in various industries. 
It summarizes the replies to the question: “Do you use 
trucks in transporting your freight in intercity or inter- 
community movement? What is the classification of 
such trucks: (a) public or common carrier; (b) private 
trucks ?” 

Table II shows the volume of the tonnage shipped 
during the month of October, 1931, by the firms reply- 
ing to the questionnaire, divided as to tonnage moved 
by rail and by the various types of motor trucks. It also 
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answers the question: “Is your truck tonnage increas- 
ing ?” 

Table III shows the reasons why shippers, even many 
which prefer to ship by rail, patronize motor truck 


transportation. 


Railroad Store-Door Service 


Replying to the question: “Has the railroad pick-up 
and delivery service been effective in obtaining or retain- 
ing for the railroads traffic which otherwise would have 
gone to trucks ?”, there were 99 replies in the affirmative 
and 110 replies in the negative. Some of the typical 





Table I—Classification of Truck Service Used by Shippers 


Common Con- 
Common Car- tract 


Com- Car- rier Car- 

mon Contract rierand and rier and 

Car- ar- Private Private Con- Private All 

rier rier Trucks Trucks tract Trucks Three 
Agricultural Implements 2 1 1 1 we 1 2 
SE Keneuedtianenes “a we 1 Ps _ 1 
Cine Products... ccesse- 1 its 3 1 2 2 ia 
Fruits and Vegetables... 1 <a 4 1 1 2 
Grain Products........ 4 25 13 3 ne 9 
Iron, Steel and Machin- 

OF ccdeeesecovesece 2 11 7 2 4 6 
“ee 1 2 2 ~~ 1 es 
Lumber and Forest 

a eae 2 . 2 5 7 1 
Merchants and Manu- 

ee eee 28 1? 9 17 7 10 6 10 
Paper and Paper Prod- 

Wee | séncaeverseoeeuc 4 “a 1 2 1 1 
Sand, Stone and Gravel .. 1 6 1 2 — 
Warehouse and Storage 4 3 3 a “a ~~ 3 
Wholesale Grocers..... 2 2 8 3 2 4 5 

ME. xasdvewounns 65 24 7 43 22 20 39 





comments offered in connection with replies to this ques- 
tion, divided as to the industries represented, are as 
follows : 


Agricultural limplements—‘Very little. Too much red 
tape, too many changes, and limitations of distance.” 

. . “Delivery is only made of small shipments in larger 
cities. Our customers mostly in small towns and on 
farms.” 

Clay Products—“Not used in our business.” 


Fruits and Vegetables—‘‘Too limited, too many 
strings.” . . . “Not effective. The carriers have slept on 
their rights too long. The emergency charge killed 
them.” 

Grain Products—‘Not extensive enough.” 


Tron, Steel and Machinery—*‘Pick-up and delivery 
service has not been effective because it is so limited to 
certain points that the ordinary shipper does not know 
when he is entitled to this service. If pick-up and 
delivery service were available to all points, we believe 
it would enable the railroads to retain much of the busi- 
ness which would otherwise be diverted to trucks, and to 
regain much tonnage already lost.” ... “Yes, it has 
made a considerable difference. It has obtained as well 
as retained tonnage here.” . . . “No. Only applied in 
southwest territory, and having a 300-mile limit, too 


much extra work to see if in free delivery territory, 
There should be no mileage limit.” 
Livestock—“Only in part, because it is not available 
to country points.” 
Lumber and Forest Products—“Don’t think so. Too 
complicated.” 


Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Viewpoints 


Merchants and Manufacturers—“This service of scme 
benefit but inaugurated too late to be effective.” .. . 
“Has not helped. Not extensive enough and too much 
red tape in getting drayage refund after delivery.” 
“Railroads should have either store-door delivery. for all 
distances or not at all.” ... “Small portion, because 
it is too restricted. Carriers have always contended that 
short-haul traffic was least profitable, yet they give irce 
pick-up and delivery on short hauls and won’t give it 
on long hauls.” . . . “It probably has been of material 
assistance in meeting truck competition within the nar- 
row limitations of its application, but this advantage was 
lost by the rate increase.” . . . “No, the restrictions as 
to zoning are amazing. You cannot tell when you are 
in or out.” . . . “Pick-up and delivery service now of- 
fered by the southwestern lines is not satisfactory. .\s 
far as we are concerned, it has not recovered a single 





Table 111—Determining Factors in Shippers’ Patronage of 
Truck Transportation 


Store 
Door 
Packing Classi- Request Pick-up 
Require- Cheaper Quicker fication of Con- and De- 


ments Rates Service Rules signee livery 

Agricultural Implements 1 4 6 1 5 6 
EE POS errr a 4 ‘ i 2 . 
Clay Products........ 5 5 4 4 2 4 
Fruits and Vegetables. 6 8 9 5 6 4 
Grain Products....... 9 12 11 4 4 2 
Iron, Steel and Ma- 

0 ee 14 17 20 10 22 1 
eee ae 2 2 od 
Lumber and Forest 

Sire ke eee 3 5 9 1 5 4 
Merchants and Manu- 

RS 20 33 44 20 35 32 
Paper and Paper Prod- 

Oe . wervconswenene 1 7 7 1 6 5 
Sand, Stone and Grav- 

” Sota ae 1 1 
Warehouse and _ Stor- 

ae ee 6 6 6 4 3 4 
Wholesale Grocers.... 13 16 21 10 14 11 


NE ~ wid-rartannacitincs 78 116 140 60 104 89 





shipment that moved by truck, the reason being the 
amount of detail necessary to avail ourselves of this 
service. As illustration, suppose we select any point 
located on one of the southwestern lines. We must 
first determine if the point is named in the tariff, then 
examine the effective supplements to learn if it has 
been cancelled; or if it is not named in the tariff, we 
must determine if it is listed in one of the effective 
supplements. We must then refer to the zoning arrange- 
ment to determine if the point is allotted to Zone }, 
2, 3, 4, or 5, and then to another item in the tariff to 
obtain the maximum first-class rate, to which free pic\- 








Table I1|—Tonnage Shipped in October, 1931, over Various Carriers 





Is Your 
By Common B Truck 
Carrier By Contract By Private Tonnage 
Number of Total By Rail Trucks Trucks Trucks Increas- 
Firms Tons Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of _ ing? 

P Reporting “Shipped Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total es No 
Agricultural Implements.................. 4 689 407 59.1 2 ; 140 20.3 120 17.4 1 
SE ch cab eaaw i wae k a6 etare card hanes 4 59,576 54,395 91.3 5,037 8.5 144 2 2 3 
Clay Products......... bts ‘ 9 1,286,847 1,249,795 97.1 195 Fe | »200 9 35,657 2.8 9 ] 
Prats and Vegetables. .........cccccecees 7 13,675 7,722 56.5 350 2.6 2,427 17.7 3,176 23.2 9 2 
Grain Products...... Lsies Wetec ceeede seaceies 35 180,789 1,656,666 91.7 7,692 4.2 1,132 6 6,299 3.5 46 17 
Iron, Steel and Machinery................ 34 25,223 23,766 94.2 497 2.0 129 oe 831 3.3 27 15 
ta Bel aed at Go. & atevaie.. 90.80 ae 5 800 345 431 105 13.1 350 43.8 3 3 
Lumber and Forest Products.............. 10 11,559 10,984 95.1 222 1.9 315 2.7 38 a 9 3 
Merchants and Manufacturers..... tee ess 68 246,737 225,208 91.3 6,362 2.6 7,835 3.2 7,332 2.9 64 28 
Paper and Paper Products............... 8 21,846 20,676 94.6 980 4.5 157 B 33 a 8 
Sand, Stone and Gravel...............0.. 12 398,124 377,405 94.8 8,533 2.1 12,186 3.1 7 3 
Warehouse and Storage.................. 10 10,523 111 58.1 877 8.3 700 6.7 5835 26.9 10 1 
WOUND GIN vo cideccctcscccecceeues 15 8,116 3,478 42.9 639 7.9 814 10.0 3,185 39.2 19 3 
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up and delivery service is offered. We must then check 
the rate from the shipping point to the destination, 
since it is possible that while the point may be listed in 
the tariff, the rate may be too high for us to avail 
ourselves of the free pick-up and delivery. After con- 
suming 5 or 10 min. of time, we find the point is listed 
in the tariff and is allotted to Zone 2, but that the rate 
exceeds the maximum allowed for the free service. 
After performing all the detail mentioned above, at the 
end of the month we are required to file a claim against 
the railroad company for a refund on the shipments 
that were entitled to the free pick-up. The shipment 
moving by a truck line will be picked up and delivered 
without charge and at a given rate, and that ends the 
transaction. In our opinion, the pick-up and delivery 
service now offered by the railroad lines is not basically 
sound. It is simple and easy to make shipments on an 
established truck line. No extra detail is necessary and 
the shipment usually moves at a cheaper rate than the 
railroads offer. It is our opinion that the same condi- 
tions in service will: have to be offered by the railroads 
to recapture the business lost to truck lines.” 

Warehouse and Storage—‘‘Has retained very little 
traffic. Rates allowed on this service are too low to 
interest or reimburse pick-up and delivery agents for the 
service.” ... “No, because of dissatisfaction of shippers 
with tariff, rates allowed contract handlers, and because 
truck rates are lower and truck service quicker.” . . 
“Tariff too complicated for most small shippers, and not 
extensive enough.” 

\Vholesale Grocers—“Came too late to get back busi- 
ness lost to trucks.” 


Experiences with Truck Transportation 


Three questions submitted to shippers by the com- 
mittee were designed to develop the manner in which 
truck operators carry on their business. One such ques- 
tion was, “Have you suffered loss on account of truck 
lines or individual operators being financially irrespon- 
sible?” In response to this question, 241 shippers re- 
plied that they had suffered no losses, while 20 had 
experienced losses of one kind or another. Several 
iron, steel and machinery firms commented that they 
had had no losses but had experienced considerable 
trouble in securing settlement. A grain products firm 
reported that there had been some losses because grain 
was handled in trucks in which coal had previously been 
carried. One manufacturer said, “While we have suf- 
fered no losses, because we have selected responsible 
carriers, nevertheless if trucks are permitted to compete 
with railroads, there should be rigid uniform provisions 
applicable in all states covering full liability of every 
kind.” In general, the replies to this question indicated 
that the losses were nominal. 

Another question asked whether motor transport com- 
panies, either common carriers or contract carriers, ob- 
serve their tariff rates, or whether their rates are largely 
a question of individual arrangement. In reply, 93 
shippers indicated that common carrier trucks do ob- 
serve their tariff rates, while 48 said that they do not. 
About 20 shippers believed that contract carriers observe 
a regular rate schedule, while 75 said that this was a 
matter of individual arrangement. Some of the typical 
comments were as follows: “Our experience generally 
has been that so-called common carriers and contract 
carriers charge whatever they can get for the service.” 
. . « “They do not maintain published rates and accept 
whatever the shipper wants to pay, so long as it is 
enough to pay the cost of gasoline, on return trucking.” 

. “Contract trucks make rates which are open to 
competitive bids, and the experience has been that there 
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is a wide range between the high and low bids of the 
various truckers. The rates appear to be much below 
the actual operating costs in many instances.” 

In response to another question, shippers complained 
that truck transportation companies are making lower or 
different rates for their competitors or for other local- 
ities, thus discriminating between industries and com- 
munities. Such comments as “No one knows what rate 
anyone is paying,” and “There seems to be no uni- 

’ 


formity, the best trader getting the lowest rate,’ were 
typical. 


Shippers’ Attitude on Highway Regulation 


Table IV is an analysis of the replies from shippers 
to the question, “Do you favor regulation of motor 
transportation, state and interstate? If so, to what 





Table 1V—Responses to Question, “Do you favor regulation 


of motor transportation?” 

Safety Appliances 
and Regulations 
for Safe Operation 


Working 
Rates Conditions 


Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Agricultural Implements 9 ae 6 7 
ee en ae 5 ne 7 a 5 
Clay Preducte <.s0ss00 11 ae 8 . ie 11 
Fruit and Vegetables ... 10 2 5 2 7 ; 
Grain Products. .....0. 54 3 37 3 43 2 
Iron, Steel and  Ma- 

I aR ee 39 3 33 2 34 1 
eS ee 6 os 1 ae 6 
Lumber and Forest 

POOR ss cd cacesswss 19 2 10 1 10 
Merchants and Manufac- 

ROI caianiarop areaiamn ers 87 10 63 7 78 1 
Paper and Paper Prod- 

WP. 5.0 esasrmencaamss 7 1 5 1 
Sand, Stone and Gravel 9 3 an 4 ee 
Warehouse and Storage 15 Ss 8 ie 10 ie 
Wholesale Grocers ..... 5 14 3 18 1 

WOE sickened dna oan 292 25 202 19 238 6 





extent as to: (a) Rates; (b) working conditions; (c) 
safety appliances and regulations for safe operation?” 
The last question, as to whether or not shippers favor 
more liberality in railroad rate regulation, brought a 
preponderance of replies in the affirmative, 292 shippers 
replying “yes” and 20 “no.” Some of the typical com- 
ments on this question were as follows: “It is unfair to 
regulate the railroads without according their competi- 
tors like treatment.” “Tf the truck lines are not 
to be regulated as strictly as the railroads, then railroad 
regulation should be changed to give the railroads the 
same advantages as the trucks have.” “Oppor- 
tunity should be given for all rail carriers to engage in 
motor vehicle service on the highways on equal terms 
with others and without discrimination in favor of or 
against other transportation agencies in the same field.” 
“They should be allowed the same favors, but 
we cannot allow our present rate schedules to be thrown 
in the chaotic state that existed before regulation.” 


General Motors 
Has Two New Trailers 


WO new trailers, providing greater carrying capacity 
7 with reduced chassis weight, have been announced 
by the General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Mich. One of the models is a semi-trailer with a payload 
capacity of from 5 to 10 tons, and the other is a 4-wheel 
trailer with a payload rating of 3 to 5 tons. 
In the semi-trailer, the one-piece pressed steel side 
rails 11 15/16 in. deep, have 6 deep channel cross mem- 
bers. The 4-wheel trailer likewise has a one-piece 
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pressed steel frame, 834 in. deep, strengthened by channel 
cross members. 

In the fifth wheel design of the semi-trailer, there are 
only two major moving parts, the nickel steel latch and 
the release lever. The upper fifth wheel is stationary and 
integral with the frame, and consists of a steel plate 3 
in. thick, extending across the entire width of the frame 
and supporting a hardened king pin. Locking is accom- 
plished automatically when coupling, while uncoupling 
is accomplished by pull on the lever, so that the driver 
is able to couple and uncouple without assistance. A 
wide range of height adjustment is: provided through 
the use of improved supports, giving an adjustment of 
7¥% in. for various tractor and tire heights. 

A feature of the 4-wheel trailer is the improved draw- 
bar of seamless steel tubing. This trailer also has heavier 
axles and demountable disc wheels. 


F. W. D. Tractor for 
40-Ft. Combination Length 


O meet the legal requirements of states which limit 
| to 40 ft. the length of tractor and trailer combina- 

tions of vehicles, the Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany, Clintonville, Wis., has developed a heavy-duty 
tractor-truck which, operated with a specially designed 
semi-trailer and full-trailer, does not exceed the maxi- 
mum length allowed. The tractor is rated at 72,000 lb. 
gross, including the tractor and trailers, and it has a 
wheelbase of 120 in. and a tread of 72 in. The tractor 
embodies the 4-wheel drive principle. The service brakes 
are 4-wheel Westinghouse air brakes of the internal 
expanding type, and the axles, both front and rear, are 
of the full-floating double reduction type. The frame is 
of heat treated, high carbon pressed steel of the channel 
type. 
The weight of the tractor alone, with the cab, is 11,100 
Ib., 6,900 Ib. on the front axle and 4,200 lb. on the rear 
axle. 

The weight of the loaded tractor, semi-trailer and 
trailer-combination is 71,340 lb.—7,950 Ib. on the front 
of the loaded tractor, 15,810 Ib. on the rear of the loaded 
tractor, 16,140 lb. on the rear of the loaded semi-trailer, 
15,300 Ib. on the front of the loaded 4-wheel trailer, 
and 16,140 Ib. on the rear of the loaded 4-wheel trailer. 
The maximum speed, fully loaded, is 35 miles per hour, 
and the overall length of the combination is exactly 
40 ft. 






The New F. W. D. 
Heavy-Duty Tractor, with 
Semi-Trailer and Four- 
Wheel Trailer. The 
Overall Length is 40 Ft. 


Odds and Ends... 


In England, the Railways Will Do Anything 


There is no length to which the British railways will not go jn 
order to get traffic. Not only will they carry anything anywhere. 
but recently, in addition to distributing traffic, the railways hay; 
undertaken a supplementary task. Where this service is desired, 
railway employees will unpack shipments and even place them 
on shelves in shops. One step farther—the actual sale of the 
goods—and the railways will be handling the entire business of 
the country. 


Battle for Locomotive Bell 


A locomotive bell mounted on a wagon was given to the 
winner of the annual Wabash-DePauw football game on Noy- 
ember 19 as a symbol of victory in what is said to be the 
oldest instance of gridiron rivalry to be found west of the 
Alleghany mountains. F. E. Lewis, general superintendent of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, contributed the bell, 
formerly used on a train running between Crawfordsville and 
Greencastle, where the colleges are situated, which has been 
used by the student bodies of the two schools for generations. 
At the close of the game, the winning eleven assumed custod 
of the bell, to retain it until the other team is victorious on the 
gridiron. 


Always Blame the Railroad 


On the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, as on other railways, they 
are accustomed to having the railroad get the blame for a great 
many things, but a recent occurrence, for which the G. M. & N. 
got the blame, seems to deserve some sort of prize. It seems 
that a Mobile business man blamed the railway for making him 
late for work. Residing in the vicinity of the Government 
Street station in Mobile, where the railway skirts the residential 
section, this man told his employer that it was his custom to 
leave the breakfast table and start for the office as train No. 1 
whistled for the station. This normally got him to work on 
time. But he claimed that the train was 10 min. late the other 
morning, and consequently, so was he. 


They Now Call This Conductor “His Excellency” 


The recent Democratic landslide swept one railroad man into 
high office. He is Thomas J. O’Malley, passenger conductor on 
the Chicago & North Western, who was elected to the office 
of lieutenant-governor of Wisconsin to serve a two-year term. 
The new Wisconsin lieutenant-governor is a resident of Mil- 
waukee and has been working for the North Western for 44 
years. He was a passenger and freight brakeman for 10 years, 
beginning in 1888, and was then promoted to passenger con- 
ductor. Lately, he has been in charge of trains between Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Green Bay, Wis. Incidentally, Mr. O’Malley 
was one of the two Wisconsin delegates to the Democratic 
national convention last summer, who continued to cast their 
votes for Alfred E. Smith straight through to the bitter end. 
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Alabama's Motor Bills 
Approved by Governor 


Mileage taxes and size and weight 
limitations are prescribed 
for highway carriers 


The two motor carrier bills,—one assess- 
ing mileage taxes and prescribing rules 
for the regulation of common carrier and 
contract trucks, and the other fixing size 
and weight limitations for motor vehicles— 
which were passed at the recent special ses- 
sion of the Alabama legislature, have re- 
cently been signed by Governor Miller of 
that state. 

The mileage tax ranges from %4 cent to 
one cent per mile for passenger vehicles 
and from % cent to two cents per mile for 
freight vehicles, such assessments to be 
increased 50 per cent for vehicles not 
equipped with pneumatic tires and for those 
interstate carriers which pay no Alabama 
license fees. The use of trailers is prohib- 
ited and no truck or combination truck and 
semi-trailer is permitted to exceed 20,000 
lb. in gross weight; the length limitation 
for a single truck is 30 ft. and for a com- 
bination truck and semi-trailer 40 ft. while 
the width is limited to 96 in., the height to 
12 ft. and speed to 30 m.p.h. 

A common carrier is defined as any op- 
erator of a motor vehicle who engages in 
the motor transportation business for hire 
as a public employment. A contract car- 
rier is defined as one furnishing trans or- 
tation of persons or property for hire for 
a particular person under special contract 
and not for the public. 

The regulatory act excludes from its pro- 
visions any farmer, merchant, manufacturer 
or other person who transports only his 
own property; a cooperative association 
which carries only the property of its mem- 
bers for no profit; an occasional carrier of 
persons or property for hire, and any per- 
son or concern transporting only property 
which is offered for sale, sold, or to be 
sold by him. 

Motor vehicles used for carrying school 
children and those operated within an in- 
corporated municipality also are exempted. 
Any vehicle owned by a contract carrier 
and weighing when unloaded not more 
than 4,500 pounds is not included in the 
requirements of the act for a mileage tax 
and the filing of a bond. 

The carriers covered by the Act are re- 
quired to secure permits from the judge 
of probate of the county in which the car- 
rier resides or has its principal place of 
business, paying a fee of $10 with each ap- 
plication. A record of each authorized 
operation is to be sent by the judge of 


probate to the Public Service Commission, 
which is given jurisdiction over the rates 
of such carriers. 

As to contract carriers the Act states: 

It is hereby declared that the business of con- 

tract carriers is affected with a public interest; 
that the welfare of the public, and the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of an adequate and efficient 
system of transportation for the public, and the 
integrity of the State’s regulation of such system 
of transportation, require the regulation of con- 
tract carriers to the extent herein provided. — 
_ It shall be unlawful for any contract carrier to 
impair the service or business of any part of the 
system of transportation for the public for hire, 
or the regulation thereof by the State for the 
benefit of the public, by (1) making or giving to 
any person, firm or corporation any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage; or (2) 
subjecting any person, firm or corporation to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage; 
or (3) using any unfair method of competition. 
Provided, however, that this section shall not be 
construed to require any contract carrier to 
charge the same rates as may be fixed for or 
charged by steam or electric railroads for similar 
services. 

An indemnity bond or insurance policy 
is required for the protection of the pub- 
lic other than passengers or shippers of 
freight on such vehicles. 

The fees and taxes collected are to be 
deposited in a special fund, after payment 
of expenses of administration, and used 


for highway purposes. 


B. & O. Stockholders Meeting 


Gross revenues of the Baltimore & 
Ohio for 1932 will be only approximately 
49 per cent of the average for the 10 
previous years, President Daniel Willard 
stated at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders in Baltimore, Md., on November 
21. The principal reason for this decline 
Mr. Willard said, is the business depres- 
sion, but he mentioned also the competi- 
tion of other carriers. 

Mr. Willard’s remarks also included 
comment on the highway-building policies 
of the states and federal government, the 
effects on passenger traffic of private 
automobiles, buses, airplanes and long-dis- 
tance telephones and of motor trucks on 
freight traffic. It has not, however, 
seemed to him necessary “that railroads 
should own and control all of the other 
transportation agencies, although in certain 
circumstances it may seem desirable for 
them to do so. I have rather favored a 
plan which contemplated the close and 
friendly co-operation of all agencies under 
suitable regulation by proper governmental 
authorities.” 

Speaking of taxation, Mr. Willard 
stated that total tax payments of the B. & 
O. which, in 1910, were $2,703,000 were, 
in 1931, $8,893,000 or three times as great. 
He called the problem of taxation “one of 
the most serious questions confronting us 
as a nation.” In closing Mr. Willard dis- 
cussed the position of the B. & O. in pend- 
ing consolidation proposals. 
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Tests Asked to Compare 
Rail and Waterway Costs 


Proposal made to committee investi- 
gating government competition 
with business 


Experimental rail and water runs from 
New Orleans, La., to St. Louis, Mo., to 
determine the relative costs of rail and 
inland waterway transportation was pro- 
posed by Edward F. Goltra, an advocate 
of the development of inland waterways, 
at a hearing on November 16-18 at Chi- 
cago before the Shannon committee of 
the House of Representatives, investigat- 
ing government competition with private 
business. In the test proposed, a barge and 
a railroad freight train, each carrying a 
7,500-ton shipment, would leave New 
Orleans for St. Louis at the same time. 
Both would carry their normal crews and 
in addition would be supplied with im- 
partial expert accountants to determine 
the costs of operation. Similar figures 
would be obtained for a downstream 
movement. According to Mr. Goltra, the 
total expenses involved in each case would 
provide Congress with information which 
would enable it to pass on legislation af- 
fecting either class of service. 

The hearing at Chicago was a defense 
of federal development of the inland 
waterways and the operation of the 
Federal Barge Lines by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation in the form of a re- 
buttal to the barge lines operating® results 
as presented by the railroads at the hear- 
ing in South Bend, Ind., on August 22-24. 
While the hearing at Chicago was devoted 
to a general defense of waterway develop- 
ment, the committee also heard representa- 
tives of various manufacturing, agricul- 
tural and other interests opposing a wide 
range of governmental activities. A repre- 
sentative of motor coach operators appeared 
to oppose assertions which, he said, had 
been placed in the record, to the effect that 
highway operators were subsidized by the 
state and federal governments. Other 
phases of transportation touched upon had 
to do with the operation of steamship lines 
and the parcel post by the United States 
government. 

Witnesses presented by C. A. Newton, 
counsel for the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, came from many points along the 
waterways of the Mississippi valley, rang- 
ing from representatives of chambers of 
commerce at New Orleans and Pierre, 
S. D., and from business men in the small 
river cities to an officer of one of the 
privately operated barge lines on the Ohio 

(Continued on page 758) 
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Average 
miles of 
road 
Region, road and year operated 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1932 402 
1931 402 
Boston & Maine........... 1932 2,062 
1931 2,066 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf. ..1932 2,038 
1931 2,042 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1932 848 
1931 852 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1932 998 
1931 998 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1932 2,316 
1931 2,316 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1932 1,023 
1931 1,021 
Lehigh Valley....ccccceses 1932 1,343 
1931 1/343 
Michigan Central.......... 1932 2,115 
1931 1,869 
New York Central........ 1932 6,225 
1931 6,423 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ..1932 1,661 
1931 1,660 
Pere Marquette........+-- 1932 2,286 
1931 2,241 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1932 235 
1931 235 
EE bp ckeacwasennes 1932 2,497 
1931 2,497 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio..........1932 6,277 
1931 6,285 
Big Four Lines........... 1932 2,790 
1931 2,707 
Central of New Jersey..... 1932 692 
1931 692 
Chicago & Eastern Jil. ....1932 939 
1931 939 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1932 447 
1931 447 
Long Island.......0.-+++- 1932 396 
1931 400 
Pennsylvania System....... 1932 10,528 
1931 10,628 
Reading ...cccccccccccece 1932 1,454 
1931 1,450 
Pocahontas Region: | 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1932 3,136 
1931 3,110 
Norfolk & Western........ 1932 2,258 
1931 2,272 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line......-. 1932 5,144 
1931 5,154 
Central of Georgia........ 1932 1,900 
1931 1,900 
Ill. Cent. (incl. Y. & M. V.) 1932 6,658 
1931 6,670 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1932 5,258 
1931 5,263 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1932 4,377 
1931 4,466 
GeAE ck ccccacvesvceees 1932 6,656 
1931 6,675 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1932 8,443 
1931 8,459 
Chicago Great Western..... 1932 1,463 
1931 1,459 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. .1932 11,246 
j 1931 11,290 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1932 1,714 
RS pe rer 1931 1,714 
Great Northern............ 1932 8,432 
1931 8,319 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1932 4,325 
Lee weeee ee ke eae 1931 4,323 
Northern Pacific........... 1932 6,397 
1931 6,458 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1932 2,185 
1931 2,218 
Central Western Region: 
BE nb rnceuseen nites tees 1932 951 
1931 1,000 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1932 11,600 
, a weadwesakwien 1931 11,546 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1932 9,210 
1931 9,257 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1932 8,342 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1931 8,343 
Denver & R. G. Wn. ..... 1932 2,514 
1931 2,557 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1932 1,240 
Oregon Short Line........ 1932 2,497 





Southern Pacific-Pacific 1932 8,911 

ik Be coi ewan 1931 8,940 

ME We ciesasccuvess 1932 3,768 

i 1931 3,768 





Southwestern Region: 





Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....... 1932 1,943 
1931 1,965 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1932 3,282 
1931 3,282 

Missouri Pacific........... 1932 7,409 
1931 7,408 

St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1932 5,193 
1931 5,175 

St. Louis Southwestern 1932 1,902 
I shekdade ari slate acereiws 1931 1,902 
Texas & New Orleans...... 1932 4,588 
1931 4,678 

Texas & Pacific........... 1932 1,946 
1931 1,946 











Train- 
miles 


107,854 
132,960 
243,493 
295,564 
311,253 
400,210 


196,262 
241,275 
316,403 
372,393 
640,688 
703,991 
167,414 
208,794 


568,412 


1,164,020 
1,469,310 
550,945 
589,605 
134,622 
170,895 


461,316 


769,523 
958,574 
530,939 
641,122 


392,584 
473,658 
185,394 
212,045 
1,246,383 
1,404,971 
879,512 
1,068,832 
368,423 
420,826 
983,480 
1,106,803 


899,951 
1,122,594 
200,044 
238,003 
1,153,421 
1,352,784 
215,340 
231,848 
658,570 
729,406 
350,938 
355,543 
550,096 
638,742 
143,981 
172,552 


184,230 


165,252 
186,405 
312,942 
336,822 
1,066,769 
1,139,806 
578,764 
642,905 
175,061 
172,478 
424,162 
476,612 
206,127 
256,161 
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Locomotive-miles 





Principal 
an 
helper 


112,917 
139,162 
274,622 
333,720 
366,366 
467,351 


259,029 
309,673 
349,015 
410,375 
675,721 
733,057 
168,246 
209,984 
331,059 
415,850 
307,714 
365,098 
1,380,450 
1,722,740 
415,282 
454,097 
273,526 
308,229 
53,340 
70,010 
462,303 
600,574 


1,357,440 
1,701,434 


2,580,211 
3,255,554 
376,802 
499,285 


803,264 
1,008,822 
553,953 
693,723 


393,038 
475,536 


180,149 


190,066 
227,520 
1,508,938 
1,645,267 
1,055,615 


976,288 
1,045,566 


169,270 
189,885 
315,264 
339,682 
1,106,690 
1,167,690 
583,252 
648,510 
177,602 
173,096 
424,748 
477,558 
206,184 
256,161 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Light 


9,061 
10,516 


136,748 
179,318 


36,596 


5,730 
7,247 


19,665 


20,822 
25,449 
18,994 
16,841 
59,330 


40,241 
42,350 


2,442 





Car-miles 





Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 


17,827 
33,590 


9,475 
12,796 


33,180 
38,132 
20,377 
23,804 


4,140 
4,847 
8,283 
9,560 
27,456 
30,495 
12,933 


6,682 





Per 
cent 


60.3 
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PAAABRANKNOAGHRN OSH BNNVGNNDAHSOwYH COOh-_ N 
POIMBADARNNYWDWDAKHH RODOUWBOAUD ER CADHS NURDEHQANDABEDHNYAW HCOOH OWAYRWWEDDA 


ADNDANNAAMAAAMWMUIAAWN 
SSSSNNOAASHNE SHE 


Subject to revision. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 





Gross. 


Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


152,581 
189,100 
417,106 
505,699 
506,995 
674,007 


394,365 
475,809 
583,533 
678,361 
1,648,056 
1,853,385 
237,899 
286,146 
597,531 
702,250 
529,163 
654,619 
2,900,543 
3,646,000 
713,054 
824,574 
387,140 
430,914 
191,496 
211,841 
773,147 
1,031,138 


2,208,251 
2,987,383 
1,048,117 
1,135,056 
298,601 
351,234 
209,955 
241,842 
108,004 
148,012 
23.512 
38,330 
5,271,812 
6,611,400 
672,162 
942,981 


2,856,677 
3,265,297 
1,639,963 
1,963,081 


376,711 
524,296 
209,571 
266,808 
2,039,026 
2,258,965 
1,348,036 
1,596,130 


1,225,675 
1,442,919 


1,346,804 
1,692,779 
391,651 
465,781 
1,928,986 
2,266,444 
256,542 
283,520 
1,306,275 
1,634,770 
436,040 
478,982 


277,609 


256,646 
308,558 
2,459,541 
2,842,688 
1,606,701 


2,033,587 
2,305,679 
2,103,796 
2,342,807 


241,727 
281,892 
482,657 


663,431 
330,240 
397,469 


Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


uw 


1,773 

63,087 
152,238 
186,285 
185,404 
253,301 


175,607 
216,687 
226,273 
266,528 
590,006 
663,884 
78,969 
98,682 
241,247 
283,262 
178,804 
212,642 
1,150,446 
1,467,557 
246,359 
291,445 


258,804 
356,523 


938,303 


"307.554 
436,153 


1,548,435 
1,760,416 

849,467 
1,020,429 


126,901 
187,294 

77,110 
101,260 
811,264 
874,013 
628,093 
745,472 
158,997 
205,289 
444,943 
543,538 


434,569 
612,275 
136,894 
170,020 
787,601 
884,482 
105,144 
112,078 
556,459 
674,697 
192,416 
200,752 
401,779 
417,720 

80,205 
118,386 


83,362 
113,240 


721,394 


98,019 
117,075 
176,478 
214,074 
619,900 
725,035 
306,379 
349,770 

81,294 

83,572 
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Average number 
of locomotives on line 





Serv- 


i 


ce- 


able 


bobo 


Un- 
serv- 


Per cent 
unserv- 


Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of September, 1932. 
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Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1932 
; 1931 
Boston & Maine........... 1932 
1931 
N. Y.. New H. & Hartf. ..1932 
tiie: til 1931 
Great Lakes 
Delaware & i. eietistelele 1932 
1931 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1932 
1931 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie ....1932 
1931 
Grand Trunk Western..... eta 
1 
ee ree 1932 
1931 
Michigan Central.......... 1932 
1931 
New York Central........ 1932 
1931 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ..1932 
1931 
Pere Marquette........... 1932 
1931 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1932 
1931 
IE wiibato tan eet 40.6 e:sc8 1932 
1931 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1932 
1931 
Bie Power Dames... is cx ciccsx 1932 
1931 
Central of New Jersey..... 1932 
1931 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ....1932 
1931 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1932 
1931 
Liohit TNs is c:0:c bc vi cicwees 1932 
1931 
Pennsylvania System....... 1932 
1931 
IN eae eeetsterns 1932 
1931 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1932 
1931 
Norfolk & Western........ 1932 
1931 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1932 
1931 
Central of Georgia........ 1932 
1931 
Ill, Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.) Leong 
1 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1932 
1931 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1932 
1931 
SON. sine caceseusctos 1932 
1931 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1932 
1 


See oak gain cbile ie -1931 
Great “Northern bgia le Gireue ark 11932 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1932 
Northern’ Pacific...........1932 


1931 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1932 

is 1931 
Central Western Region: 


ft aR are 1932 
Atch., Top. * S. Fe (incl. 1932 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy... |. 1932 


1 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. — 1932 
Chi., e I. & Gulf)....1931 


Denver & R. G. Wn. ..... 1932 
1931 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. . i= 
9 
Oregon Short Line........ any 
Southern Pacific-Pacific 1932 
Serr 1931 
Union Padilie.....0.06s00s 1932 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe.......1932 


1 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1932 
; 1 
Missouri Pacific........... 1932 
4 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1932 
19 
St. Louis Southwestern — a 
jo eee ee see 
Texas & New Orleans..... sda 


Texas & Pacific........... 1932 


Average number 
of freight cars on line 


_ 





Home 


15 1836 
13,949 
12,956 
18,765 
19,651 
19,577 
21,345 


98,491 
94,347 


251,224 
240,574 


38,652 
36,617 


45,217 
44,731 
38,921 
36,639 


28,243 
27,934 
7,492 


55,226 


45,582 
44,426 
5,057 
4,556 
62,901 
61,761 


25,121 
24,624 


10,137 
10,281 
12,523 
12,263 
28,585 


28, 789 


14,374 
14,509 
22,560 
23,286 


31,113 


114,421 
116,457 


46, "768 


53,589 
54,809 
42,963 
42,079 


66, 154 


64,107 
65,624 
8,836 
8,593 
75,692 
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RAILWAY AGE 
Compared with September, 1931, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross 
ton- 


miles per 


train- 


hour, ex- 


cluding 


Jocomo- 
tives and 
tenders 


21,630 
21,653 
22,778 
21,971 
23,612 
24,069 


25,769 
25,148 
26,360 
24,765 
39,823 
38,944 
24,062 


23,921 


49,744 
44,568 
44,586 
43,727 


16,059 
17,584 
19,358 
20,355 
24,911 
24,646 
22,620 
22,238 
18,919 
19,293 
19,839 
19,872 


22,268 
21,746 
36,190 
32,976 
25,185 
24,827 
16,941 
17,413 
29,065 
31,179 
19,322 
19,780 


47, 184 


22,602 
23,499 
24,989 
26,337 
26,265 
25,427 
21,753 
21,858 
20,673 
21,039 
18,663 
20,066 
22,994 
22,964 
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C. P. President Opposes 


Enforced Co-operation 


Takes issue with recommendation of 
Canada’s Royal Transporta- 
tion Commission 





Contending that cooperation and compe- 
tition were essentially irreconcilable but 
that much more could be accomplished in 
the way of economies through voluntary 
than through coercive cooperation, Presi- 
dent E. W. Beatty of the Canadian Pacific 
told the Canadian Senate committee on 
Railways and Telegraphs last week at Ot- 
tawa that he was opposed to the Royal 
Transportation Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of an arbitral 
tribunal to enforce cooperation and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that if such a body 
were set up the government of Canada 
should afford protection to the Canadian 
Pacific shareholders for a period of years. 

Mr. Beatty said that during the last ten 
years every move by the railway manage- 
ments in the way of extending services, 
constructing branch lines and providing 
de luxe equipment was welcomed by the 
public as an act of vision, courage and con- 
fidence in Canada. When the depression 
struck Canada it became perfectly obvious 
to everybody that those -extravagances 
could not be continued if solvency was to 
be maintained, so as early as 1929 the 
C. P. R. embarked upon a program of re- 
trenchment which had continued up to the 
present time. 

“We are in a new era of economy which 
will extend for several years,” proceeded 
Mr. Beatty. “You are proposing a change 
in the organization of the C. N. R. and you 
will have three trustees with very wide 
powers in charge of the affairs of that com- 
pany. These three men will be selected for 
their ability and knowledge of large busi- 
ness problems. They take office under a 
change in the law of Canada which directs 
them and us to cooperate This is a direc- 
tion to them under which they can func- 
tion. With that direction you will have an 
entirely new foundation for cooperative 
measures, different from what we had be- 
fore. Great progress will be possible in co- 
operative economies. I don’t believe the 
mere putting over them of an arbitral 
tribunal is going to add very materially to 
the benefits of the cooperative system de- 
sired in part two of the bill. 

“The serious feature, from our stand- 
point, of the proposed arbitral tribunal is 
that it takes away from us control of our 
property and leaves us with the financial 
responsibility for everything that happens. 
That, I think, is distinctly unfair. I believe 
in your cooperative plan, but I earnestly 
believe the omission of Part Three of the 
bill (creating an arbitral tribunal) will be 
an advantage rather than a detriment.” 


Passenger Expenses Exceed Revenues 


Railway operating expenses assigned and 
apportioned to passenger and allied services 
in 1931 amounted to $918,216,083 while the 
revenues amounted to only $828,590,327, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s annual compilation of operating 
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revenues and expenses divided by classes 
of service. This made the operating ratio 
for passenger service 110.82 while that in 
freight service for the same year was 68.62. 
In the eastern district the ratios for freight 
and passenger service respectively were 
72.38 and 97.98; in the southern district they 
were 66.85 and 134.81; and in the western 
district 65.40 and 123.17. In the freight 
service the total operating expenses were 
$2,305,358,533 and the revenues were $3,- 
559,752,917. The division of expenses be- 
tween freight service and passenger and 
allied services is as reported by the carriers 
under the rules prescribed by the commis- 
sion. 


Former Agent Held as Ticket Forger 


The source of spurious railroad tickets, 
purporting to be issued by various carriers, 
which have been making their appearance 
in the collections of the railroads from time 
to time since 1923, was discovered recently 
when John Taylor Sheldon, a former rail- 
way ticket agent, confessed that he had 
printed about 460 blank tickets from the 
beginning of his operations nine years ago, 
of which number nearly 200 had either 
been used for his own passage or for the 
checking of baggage. Sheldon was taken 
into custody early this year when he 
presented a counterfeit ticket for passage 
over the Wabash. A search of his baggage 
at that time revealed that he was carrying 
261 blank skeleton tickets of the issue of 
the following railroads: Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, 28; Central of Georgia, 16; 
Chicago & Alton, 3; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, 40; Florida East Coast, 
36; Georgia & Florida, 17; Illinois Cen- 
tral, 28; Long Island, 25; Pennsylvania, 
23; Southern Pacific, 24; and the South- 
ern, 21. Sheldon is now under arrest on 
a federal warrant for violation of pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and on November 14 was held to the grand 
jury at Chicago under bond of $3,500. 


North Western Wins Tax Suit 
in Wyoming 


The percentage of the track mileage of 
a railroad in Wyoming to the total track 
mileage of that road cannot be used as a 
basis for determining the value of the 
property in the state for tax purposes, 
according to a recent decision handed down 
by the District Court at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
in a suit brought by the Chicago & North 
Western to restrain the collection of taxes 
on the ground of overassessment. The 
court was of the opinion that, because the 
conditions surrounding railroad tracks and 
structures in Wyoming are different from 
the conditions in other states, the element 
of the percentage of track mileage in Wy- 
oming to the total track mileage of the 
carrier was an erroneous factor in fixing 
the value. In determining the valuation of 
the railroad’s property in Wyoming the 
state board of equalization first determined 
the entire value of the railroad’s property 
and then allotted the proportion of such 
value to the property located and assessable 
in Wyoming by the use of the factors of 
traffic units, rolling stock, operating reve- 
nues and track mileage. The court ap- 
proved the use of the first three factors but 
rejected the use of the track mileage factor. 
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Terminal Rights of N. H. 
Excluded from Valuation 


Supreme Court holds some valua 
provisions too vague to be 
enforced by mandamus 


The directions given by Congress to the 
Interstate Commerce Comunission for mak- 
ing valuations of the railroads were jn 
some respects given too vaguely and ob- 
scurely to be enforced by a mandamus, the 
Supreme Court of the United States saiq 
in an opinion by Justice Cardozo on No- 
vember 21 in the case in which the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford petitioned 
for a writ of mandamus commanding the 
commission to include the value of the com- 
pany’s interests in property of the Grand 
Central Terminal in New York and of the 
Boston Terminal Company in Boston as 
part of the inventory and valuation of the 
New Haven property. The decision re- 
versed that of the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia and affirmed that of 
the supreme court of the District, dismiss- 
ing the petition. 

“The valuation of the railroads of the 
country has been ordered by Congress in 
the belief that this new ‘Domesday Book’ 
will promote an important public purpose,” 
said Justice Cardozo. “Nearly twenty years 
have passed since that belief found ex- 
pression in the enactment of the statue, and 
the work is still unfinished. In the mean- 
time the enactment of (section) 15a of 
the Transportation Act of 1920 has made 
the need for valuation more imperative than 
ever. In any work so vast and intricate, 
what is to be looked for is not absolute ac- 
curacy, but an accuracy that will mark an 
advance upon previous uncertainty. lf 
every doubt as to the extent and form of 
valuation is to be dispelled by mandamus, 
the achievement of the ends of Congress, 
already long deferred, will be put off til! 
the Greek Kalends.” (As the Greeks had 
no Kalends, those familiar with valuation 
work will readily understand without look- 
ing in the dictionary that the Justice was 
speaking of a day that will never arrive.) 

“Public policy forbids that the work of 
the commission in the fulfilment of the 
stupendous task of valuation shall be ham- 
pered by writs of mandamus except where 
the departure from the statute is clear be- 
yond debate. The I. C. C. report is not a 
stage in a judicial proceeding affecting this 
carrier or others. ‘It is the exercise solely 
of the function of investigation.’ The final 
valuations made in it will indeed be prima 
facie evidence against the carrier in pro- 
ceedings under the Commerce Act. Even 
so, the opportunity to contest them, if at 
any time they are introduced in evidence, 
is ‘fully preserved to the carrier, and any 
error therein may be corrected at the 
trial.’” 

Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds and 
Sutherland, did not concur in this decision, 
and Chief Justice Hughes and Justice But- 
ler took no part in the consideration and 
decision of the case. 

The practice of the commission has bee 
to inventory the value of such property as 
that of the owning carrier, reporting it in 
the inventory of the user as valuable rights 
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or interests without assigning to them a 
specific separate value, on the principle that 
“the law requires the ascertainment of 
values for property owned or used, but not 
the value of the use,” and the court said 
that the commission has steadfastly ad- 
hered to these principles in the thousand 
inventories and reports that have been made 
in the nineteen years that have gone by 
since the Valuation Act was passed. 

The decision points out that the carrier, 
in making proof to the commission, took 
the position that it was the owner of the 
roadbed and the terminals in proportion to 
its use, and says that “there can surely 
have been no breach by the commission of 
an inflexible and certain duty in omitting 
from an inventory a separate and specific 
estimate of the difference between the value 
of the use and the rents reserved to the 
lessors when the protest of the carrier was 
silent as to what the valuation ought to be.” 

“Congress had no thought to tie the 
hands of the commission by imposing a 
peremptory duty to classify in any par- 
ticular way the factors supplementing or 
modifying the significance of cost, and to 
allocate to each a specific value. The re- 
port makes it clear that Congress did not 
know what those factors were, and that 
the commission, guided by the courts, was 
to work out in its own way a practical and 
fair result. Whatever duty was imposed 
had its basis in a general admonition which 
left a wide and indefinite margin of judg- 
ment as to the method of obedience. 

“We do not go beyond the necessities of 
the case before us in shaping our decision. 
Whether an inventory such as this one, 
omitting a specific valuation of important 
rights and interests, gives full or adequate 
effect to the intention of the lawmakers, 
we are not required to determine. In later 
or collateral controversies that question 
may be pertinent. For the purpose of this 
case it is enough to hold, as we do, that the 
duty of specific valuation, if it exists, has 
been imposed upon the commission too 
vaguely and obscurely to be enforced by 
mandamus.” 


Low Round Trip Rates for 
World’s Fair 


Round trip fares to the Century of 
Progress Exposition at Chicago next year 
amounting to only 10 per cent more than 
the regular one way fare, have been an- 
nounced by the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation. Tickets good in coaches will be 
on sale daily by member roads between 
May 26 and October 24, 1933, and will 
have a return limit of 16 days. There will 
be another rate equal to 1 1/3 the regular 
one-way fare and having a return limit of 
30 days, while a third rate, equal to 14% 
the one-way fare, will be sold daily be- 
tween May 26 and October 15, with 
November 15 as the return limit. Tickets 
sold on the basis of the last two rates 
mentioned will be good in all types of cars. 
All the rates will be offered from as far 
west as Utah and Wyoming. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting on 
Thursday evening, December 8, at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. This meeting will be de- 
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voted mainly to a show; a one-act musical 
comedy, presented under the auspices of 
the Terminal Trainmasters’ and General 
Yardmasters’ Association; the title of the 
play being “The Yard Master.” The annual 
election of officers will take place at this 
meeting. 

The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
(St. Paul) will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, December 5, at the Y. M. 
C. A. building, Minnesota Transfer. The 
speaker will be Joe Marshall, special repre- 
sentative of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Car Inspection 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, on Monday, 
December 5, at 7 P. M. There will be a 
discussion of the A. R. A. Interchange 
Rules. 


Brown’s Discipline 


Discipline without suspension, once a 
very live subject, is still a branch of rail- 
road operation which continues to func- 
tion, though not much publicity is given 
to it. A recent monthly statement of a 
prominent road reads as follows: 

Agent, 5 demerits; allowed express truck 
to remain on platform after departure of 
train, instead of putting it in its proper 
place, in baggage room.—Agent, 15 de- 
merits; gross negligence in handling of 
correspondence with Audit Office —Section 
Foreman, 10 demerits; careless handling 
of hand car, resulting in same being struck 
and damaged by train—Trainman, 5 de- 
merits; responsible for switch being run 
through.— Yard Foreman, 2 demerits; 
failed to present watch for comparison. 

The same statement shows demerit 
marks removed from the records because 
of one year’s service with no fault, in the 
cases of one operator, two agents, one 
clerk, one call boy, two helpers, four la- 
borers, three machinists. 

Five ticket sellers were charged with 
five demerits each for issuing unstamped 
tickets, and six employees two demerits 
each for failing to register on the time 
clock. 

There were no special merits in the 
month here reported. 


Katy Handles Record Number of 
Special Trains 


During October, what is believed to be 
a new high record for that railroad in the 
number of special trains moved in any one 
month was established by the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, according to the November 
issue of the M-K-T Employees’ Magazine. 

“Football specials” were run from Aus- 
tin, Tex., to Dallas, with 365 passengers; 
from Lockhart, Tex., to Smithville, with 
293 people; from Lockhart to New Braun- 
fels, with 312 passengers; from Waco to 
Dallas, with 280 passengers; from Dallas 
to Austin with 602 passengers; and from 
Waco to Ft. Worth, with 259 passengers. 

The Katy established a special low fare 
from points on its lines to the Texas State 
Fair at Dallas, and on October 16, nine 
special trains were run into that city. Six 
of these trains, from the North Texas 
district, carried a total of 3,241 revenue 
passengers. Other special movements dur- 
ing the month included a train carrying 
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the president and other officers of the Na. 
tional Association of Insurance Commis. 
sioners, which was operated from Kansas 
City to Dallas and Galveston. 


State Highway Officials Object to 
Limitations on Expenditures 


Several resolutions expressing a fear 
that there may be some curtailment of 
the enormous expenditures of recent years 
on state highway construction and im. 
provement were adopted at a convention 
of the American Association of State 


Highway officials held in Washington lay 


week. One of the resolutions recom. 
mended to Congress that the present fed. 
eral-aid law be broadened so as to fe- 
move the cost per mile limitation and 
limitation on construction within muni- 
cipalities. 

Another objected to proposals being 


made in some states that revenues de- 
rived from motor vehicle license fees and 
gas taxes be diverted to other than high- 
way purposes. Still another objected t 
the “increasing disposition to place local 
roads under the control of the state high- 
way authorities,” which, it was declared, 
“unless additional funds are made avyail- 
able to the state to provide for the added 
burden assumed, would seriously hinder 
normal development of the primary road 
system.” It was also recommended that 
federal authorizations for highway build- 
ing be continued for the fiscal years 1934 
and 1935 at the rate of $125,000,000 per 
year, the same as provided for the last 
two years. 


Erie Proposes Commutation Rate In- 
crease in New York Area 


A 15 per cent increase in commutation 
rates in the New York suburban area and 
reductions in the charges for family and 
round-trip tickets, both to become effective 
January 1, 1933, is proposed by the Erie, 
according to an announcement issued on 
November 21 by C. C. Howard, passenger 
traffic manager. 

The reasons for the proposed adjust- 
ments are embodied in the announcement 
which follows: 

“A careful analysis of the revenues and 
expenses relating to commutation traffic 
leads to only one logical conclusion, namely, 
that it is but fair and reasonable that com- 
mutation fares within the New York-New 
Jersey suburban zone be increased to a 
point where that traffic will more nearly 
pay the expenses and taxes relating to it. 
This increase in commutation fares will be 
approximately 15 per cent and is covered 
by tariffs effective January 1, 1933. 

“The expense of the suburban passenger 
operation is measured by the requirements 
of the morning and evening commutation 
service. In order to keep the increase in 
commutation fares down to an absolute 
minimum it will be necessary to obtain in- 
creased revenue from our passenger traims 
during the middle of the day. It is obvious 
that the more revenue we can obtain from 
trains during the mid-day period, the less 
we will have to obtain from commutation 
fares. Therefore we must attract more bus- 
iness through our family tickets and round- 
trip tickets, the sale of which has been 
constantly falling off principally because 
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HALVE 


the work of main pins and you 


cuit DOWN 


on repairs .... 





The expense incident to the operation of a locomo- 
tive with the old style design above amounted to 
$0.012 per mile for material, $0.006 per mile for la- 
bor, or a total of $0.018 per mile for maintenance of 
rods and bushings. During the period of operation, 
the investment expense in the locomotive amounted 
to $0.238 per mile. 








With Tandem Main Rod design, the expense incident 
to the operation amounted to $0.002 for material, 
$0.001 for labor, or a total of $0.003 per mile for 
maintenance of rods and bushings. During the period 
of operation, the investment expense in the locomo- 
tive amounted to $0.196 per mile. 
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Clearance limitations and other considerations 
have restricted the size of main pins while the 
forces they transmit have mounted steadily. 


As a result the main pins are over-stressed and 
maintenance has been high. 


But the Tandem Main Rod Drive overcomes this 
over-stressing by dividing the piston thrust over 
two sets of main pins and axles. 


This halving of work has reduced maintenance 
substantially. 


On a large eastern railroad a full year’s test 
showed that on 2-10-2 type locomotives the 
Tandem Main Rod Drive reduced the expense 
of maintaining rods and bushings from $0.018 
per mile to $0.003, saving $0.015 per mile and 


reducing expense 83.3%. 


Apply this percentage to your own cost and 
see what the Tandem Main Rod Drive would 


mean in your service. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO., INc. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 
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of unregulated interstate public highway 
competition. 

“There seems to be only one possible 
way to do this, and that is to reduce the 
cost of family and round-trip tickets. To 
this end, it is also proposed, effective Jan- 
uary 1, to replace the 50-trip family ticket 
and the 10-ride ticket by a 25-trip family 
ticket, bearing the same conditions as to 
use as the present family ticket and limited 
to six months, at a considerably reduced 
rate per trip.” 


American Highway Freight Association 


Preliminary organization of the Ameri- 
can Highway Freight Association was 
effected at a meeting held in Washing- 
ton on November 17 and 18 attended by 
some forty or fifty truck operators who 
propose to urge what they called reason- 
able federal regulation of highway trans- 
portation by some body other than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
organization, which is only a temporary 
one, pending another meeting on March 
10, was formed after the meeting had 
been called by the American Truck As- 
sociation, which had also affected a pre- 
liminary organization and elected officers 
and which had been incorporated. A new 
group took charge of the meeting, how- 
ever, and an advisory committee was ap- 
pointed which proposed the formation of 
a new association with members limited 
to common carriers of freight on the 
highways. It was made plain that it 
was desired to exclude from the mem- 
bership both “brokers” of trucking serv- 
ice and truck manufacturers. Officers 
were elected to serve until March 10 
as follows: President, J. L. Keeshin, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; vice-presidents, John R. Bing- 
amon, West Reading, Pa., W. E. Hum- 
phries, Washington, D. C., and E. J. 
Buhmer; treasurer, H. C. Mims, Green- 
ville, S. C., and secretary, E. J. Arbour, 
Hartford, Conn. A legislative committee 
was appointed to draft a regulatory bill. 


Texas Roads Ask To Be Relieved of 
Surcharge on L. C. L. Freight 


Eight railroads operating in Texas have 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to relieve them from applying the 
emergency freight rate surcharge author- 
ized by the commission in Ex Parte No. 
103 on less-than-carload intrastate traffic in 
Texas, on the ground that such rates would 
divert traffic to the so-called “transport 
companies” organized by five other rail- 
roads which furnish store-door service by 
truck, unless the commission modifies its 
findings to include the transport companies 
so that they may be included in the 
order of the Texas railroad commission. 
The Texas commission had made an excep- 
tion of less-than-carload traffic and casing- 
head gasoline when it authorized the 
surcharge to be applied intrastate, but on 
November 15, made the 1. c. 1. increases 
effective following a finding by the federal 


- commission that failure to do so constituted 


a discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. The Texas commission had pointed 
out this situation at the hearing held in 
connection with the state rate case. Ship- 
pers located on the lines of the petitioners, 
they said, had given notice that if the rates 
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on |. c. 1. traffic are increased they will not 
use the lines of the rail carriers but will 
give all shipments to the transport com- 
panies or to motor carriers serving the 
same territory. The surcharge on 1. c. 1. 
freight is 2 cents per 100 Ib. The roads 
having transport companies are the Texas 





Taxes the Trucks Pay 


Governor Pinchot has been in- 
formed by the Revenue Department 
that trucks paid last year only one- 
eighth of the total gasoline tax. 
The word only is pertinent because 
of the claims of the truckers that 
these ponderous vehicles more than 
pay their share in license fees and 
gas taxes. 

But even one-eighth is not the 
whole story, for doubtless a con- 
siderable part of that eighth is paid 
by the lighter trucks against which 
there has been no criticism. If it 

_ were possible to determine, as likely 
it will be, what proportion of the 
total gas tax is paid by the ele- 
phantine trucks, the “freight cars of 
the highway,” it will be considerably 
less than an eighth. 

This is the experience of Penn- 
sylvania. Figures from other states 
show the situation to be much the 
same. In Ohio the truck owners pay 
less than 5 per cent. of the total tax. 

When the truckers claim that they 
pay something approximating $5,- 
000,000 in gas taxes a year in this 
State, the figure standing alone is 
impressive, but it is less impressive 
compared with the fact that other 
users of the highways pay nearly 
$28,000,000 in gas tax. 

And here is the “nuts” of the mat- 
ter. These vehicles which pay $28,- 
000,000 of gas tax annually could 
travel safely and satisfactorily over 
highways which can be built for 
$15,000 a mile, yet to serve traffic 
that pays less than one-eighth of the 
total gas tax, roads are being built 
at a cost of from $25,000 to $28,000 
a mile, or a few years ago at from 
$45,000 to $55,000 a mile. 

And there you have it. Except 
for this relatively small proportion 
of extremely heavy trucks, the pub- 
lic has been building one mile of 
road at a cost under more sensible 
conditions that would have built 
nearly two miles of road. 

The economic waste of tolerating 
the mammoth truck on the public 
highways is shocking. To accom- 
modate a small part of the traffic, 
the large part of the traffic is forced 
to pay for roads at a rate which 
would almost double the mileage. 

Most motorists are irritated by the 
danger and delay which arise from 
the super-heavy trucks. They now, 
in the light of these figures, can be- 
come more irritated over the ex- 
travagance which the heaviest trucks 
force on the road builders at a cost 
which all the traffic must bear. 


—An editorial in the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot 
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& Pacific, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 
Texas, the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Southern Pacific. 

In the light of the circumstances the 
federal commission on November 19 re. 
scinded, pending further inquiry, its pre- 
vious finding of unjust discrimination jy 
so far as it related to 1. c. 1. traffic, and 
re-opened the proceeding for further 
hearing on the petition. 


Willard Committee Meets Again 
with Labor Representatives 


The committee of railway executives, 
headed by Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which negotiated the 
Chicago wage agreement of last January, 
met again with representatives of railway 
labor in New York on November 17 to 
consider the interpretation of certain phases 
of the agreement relating to the stabiliza- 
tion of employment. 

At the close of the conference Mr. \il- 
lard issued the following statement: 

“The conference that was held in the 
New Haven board room today between the 
committee of twenty-one representing labor 
and seven members of the original com- 
mittee of nine representing the railroads 
at the Chicago conference was for the pur- 
pose of considering questions having to do 
with certain interpretations of the Chicago 
agreement relating to the stabilization of 
employment. 

“The questions brought up in that con- 
nection were fully discussed and it was ar- 
ranged that certain of the specific matters 
referred to would be given further con- 
sideration. A number of other matters of 
mutual interest were also discussed in an 
amicable and helpful spirit. 

“No consideration or discussion was had 
concerning the matters which are being 
dealt with by the Thiehoff committee.” 

The Thiehoff committee referred to is 
the group of which W. F. Thiehoff, gen- 
eral manager of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, is chairman, which has been ap- 
pointed by the railways to handle wage 
matters arising because of the’ pending ex- 
piration of the present agreement on Jan- 
uary 30, 1933. 


“Notes From the Battle Line” 


S. A. Thompson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, has 
given to the press a statement calling at- 
tention to a letter he had addressed to 
Calvin Coolidge as chairman of the a- 
tional Transportation Committee in which 
he says that waterway advocates are “<is- 
quieted” at the selection of Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton as chief investigator for the 
committee, because for more than twenty 
years Dr. Moulton has been publishing 
books and articles “criticizing, condemn- 
ing and opposing the improvement 0°! 
waterways and their use for transporta- 
tion,” and because he believes that in most 
instances inland waterway transportation 
is more expensive than-rail transportation. 
Since they fear that his report to the com- 
mittee will contain “the same uncompro- 
mising hostility to waterways which ' 
characterizedhis published utterances iT 
more than @ score of years,” Mr. Thomp- 
son asks that, if it is the intention of the 
committee to hold hearings, time be « 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 
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AN ARCH 


Is No Better Than The Brick 


ICKED for their fine raw material supplies, their quality repu- 
tation and their convenient locations, the following plants 
supply the Arch brick furnished the railroads exclusively by 


American Arch Company: 


HARBISON-WALKER 


REFRACTORIES CO. 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Alabama 
Missouri 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REFRACTORIES CO. 


Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 


IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. 
Ohio 
DENVER SEWER PIPE 
& CLAY CO. 
Colorado 
ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. 


Texas 


MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 


Ohio 


GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
California 
Washington 


DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 


Colorado 


DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 


Saskatchewan, Canada 


CANADA FIRE BRICK 
Cco., LTD. 
Ontario, Canada 
Quebec, Canada 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
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lotted to representatives of the rivers and 
harbors congress and other waterway 
organizations. In reply he received a sug- 
gestion from the secretary of the com- 
mittee that all data be submitted in docu- 
mentary form. 

Under the caption of “Notes ‘From the 
Battle Line,” Mr. Thompson reports that 
the “flood of propaganda” in the “war 
against waterways” is being “supplemented 
by direct action along many lines” which 
he seems to believe is having some effect. 
He mentions the appearance of railway 
representatives at important hearings be- 
fore boards of Army engineers to oppose 
particular waterway projects; also recent 
instances in which railways have reduced 
rates to compete with water and truck 
transportation and efforts to obtain regu- 
lation of truck transportation through state 
legislatures; and he says that organiza- 
tions composed of railroad employees, their 
relatives, and others who can be induced 
to join, “are doing some very effective 
work,” 


Changes in Washington Personnel 
To Result From Election 


The Democratic sweep in the recent 
elections is likely to effect several changes 
in the personnel of those having most to 
do with railway legislation and regulation 
in Washington. One of the first results, 
if precedents established at the time of 
several previous changes in the party con- 
trol of the federal government are fol- 
lowed in the way that is now being dis- 
cussed, is expected to be that if President 
Hoover re-appoints Commissioner E. I. 
Lewis upon the expiration of his term at 
the end of the year the Democratic Sena- 
tors will hold up his confirmation so that 
President Roosevelt will have an oppor- 
tunity to appoint a Democrat to the po- 
sition after March 4. The law provides 
that no more than a majority of the com- 
mission shall be of the same political 
party. The same thing was done when 
the Democrats won the national election in 
1912 and again when the Republicans won 
in 1920 and Commissioner Lewis was ap- 
pointed by President Harding in 1921 after 
the Senate had failed to confirm the ap- 
pointments made by President Wilson to- 
ward the end of his term. There have 
been some predictions that Commissioner 
Lewis might be appointed director of the 
commission’s Bureau of Valuation, in the 
place which has been vacant since the 
death of C. F. Staples in June. Com- 
missioner C. A. Prouty resigned and took 
the position of director of valuation at 
the beginning of that work in 1914 after 
the Democrats had indicated a disposition 
to fill such places with members of their 
own party. Commissioner Lewis has been 
in general charge of the valuation work 
since 1922. Many changes will also be 
brought about on March 4 in the member- 
ship of the Senate and House committees 
on interstate and foreign commerce which 
handle most railway legislation. Senator 
Couzens, now chairman of the Senate 
committee, will remain in the Senate but 
will be displaced as chairman by a Demo- 


crat. The ranking Democrat on the com-- 


mittee is Senator E. D. Smith, of South 
Carolina, who once before held that chair- 
manship, but it is understood that he pre- 
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fers the chairmanship of the committee 
on agriculture, of which he is also the 
ranking member. Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, is next in line, but he wants to 
be president pro tem. of the Senate. That 
leaves next in seniority Senator C. C. 
Dill, of Washington. Present members of 
the Senate committee who were not re- 
elected are Watson, Glenn, Brookhart and 
Hawes. 

Representative Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
was made chairman of the House com- 
mittee when the Democrats organized the 
House at the last session. Members of the 
committee who were not re-elected are 
Hoch, Wyant, Nelson, Robinson, Garber, 
and Burtness. 


Railroad Cars Built in 1931 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabulation 
of data collected in the census of manufac- 
tures taken in 1932, the value of steam and 
electric railroad cars built in the United 
States in 1931 amounted to $48,840,687, a 
decrease of 80.4 per cent as compared 
with $249,678,748 reported for 1929, the 
last preceding census year. Of the 1931 
total, $43,086,894 was contributed by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture, rebuilding, and repair of railroad 
cars and the remainder, $5,753,793, by rail- 
road repair shops. The total for 1931 was 
made up as follows: steam-railroad cars for 
passenger service (except self-propelled), 
193, valued at $5,566,296; steam-railroad 
cars for freight service, 15,011, valued at 
$35,010,107; electric railroad cars, 368, 
valued at $7,158,812; self-propelled cars, 
$1,105,472 (number not reported). The 
amount received for repair work plus the 
value of car parts, as reported by the estab- 
lishments other than railroad repair shops, 
aggregated $52,028,863. 

The statistics for 1931, with comparative 
figures for 1929, are given in the following 
tables. 

The figures for 1931 are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 


Table 1.—Summary for the Industry: 
1931 and 1929 


(The figures in this table do not include data 
for railroad shops.) 


Per cent of 

increase (+) 

or decrease 

1931 1929 (-) 

Number of es- 

tablishments. . 150 147 +2.0 
age earners 
(average for 





the year) }.. 18,717 40,015 —53.2 
Wages ?.......$25,426,229 $63,387,382 -59.9 
Cost of ma- 

terials, fuel 

and purchased 

electric en- 

er OP ae 59,723,982 223,889,397 —69.7 
Products, total 

Te sccus 99,458,401 328,220,204 —69.7 

Railroad cars. $43,086,894 .225,443,507 -80.9 


Car parts, val- 
ue, and  re- 
ceipts for re- 
pair work .. 
Other products 
(not normally 
belonging to 


52,028,863 97,267,618 —46.5 


the industry) 4,342,644 5,508,989 —21.2 
Value added by 
manufacture * 39,734,419 104,330,807 -61.9 


1 Not including salaried officers and employees. 
The average number of wage earners is based on 
the numbers reported for the several months of 
the year. In making comparisons the possibility 
that the proportion of part-time employment was 
larger in one year than in the other should be 
taken into: account. 
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2 Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated 


from the census figures because no data are cg. 
lected for certain expense items, such as salaries, 
interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes) 


insurance, and advertising. 
8 Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy. 


International Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
Conference 


It has been the practice of the Trans- 
portation Department of the Young Men's 
Christian Association to hold international] 
conferences at three-year intervals. The 
nineteenth conference met in New York 
last week, the purpose being to consider 
certain major issues which are confront- 
ing the movement at this time. The meet- 
ings were held in the new Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. building of the New York Central 
and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, on Forty-seventh street, New York 
Ciey, the first session being called to 
order on Wednesday afternoon, November 
16. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Ward W. Adair, executive secretary of 
the association in whose building the meet- 
ings were held, and by W. T. Diack, 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of 
New York City. . An inspirational ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Church of New York, after 
which the conference organized and G. K. 
Roper, senior secretary of the Transporta- 
tion Department of the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A., outlined the purpose 
of the conference and made an analysis 
of the present status of the Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. associations. 

At the evening session, Dr. S. C. Mit- 
chell of the University of Richmond, 
spoke on “What Constructive Part Can the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. Play in the Better 
Establishment of the Christian Social 
Order.” 

The morning and afternoon sessions on 
Thursday, November 17, were devoted to 
the presentation of five major problems 
which the association is facing today, and 
by the breaking up of the conference as 
a whole into smaller groups for the more 
intensive discussion of these problems. 
The findings of these discussion groups 
were presented before a meeting of the 
entire conference on Friday morning, 
November 18, for final discussion and ap- 


proval. These major subjects included a, 
consideration of the problem of improving 
the leadership of the movement, bot! as 


to employed officers and lay members; 
membership policies; enrichment of the 
religious work program; future policies ol 
the work and structural changes needed in 
the organization; and the problem of serv- 
ing men in other forms of transportation. 

The Railroad Y. M. C. A. was founded 60 
years ago and an anniversary dinner was 
held on Thursday evening in the Savarm 
Restaurant in the Pennsylvania Rai!road 
Station. R. C. Morse, general superinien- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, acted 
as presiding officer, and musical select'ons 
were presented by the Pennsylvania 5ta- 
tion Red Cap Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Leo J. Coleman. Addresses were 
made by G. K. Roper, senior secretary 0! 
the Transportation Department, Y. M. ©- 
A.; John G. Walber, vice-president, New 
York Central Railroad; H. A. Enochs, 
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“The ALCO Diesel Locomotive 
Is More 
Than Just Another Oil-Electrie”°’ 








AMERICAN L.0 
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AMERICAN LocoMOTIVE COMPAN Total Weight 


\* 


114,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power Starting 


34,200 Ib. 


MTT 


he Alco Diesel Locomotives now in service are prov- 
ing themselves to be an exceedingly attractive invest- 
ment. 


Their remarkable performance is in no small way due to 
the fact that they are working in the service for which they 
were particularly designed. 


Like every highly developed piece of apparatus, the 
Alco Diesel Locomotive is definitely suited to certain 
special service, and therefore should only be selected after 
a careful study of the service conditions. 


We are equipped and only too anxious to make this 
study for you. 


And let us emphasize this point — we welcome a re- 
quest for this analysis—no obligations whatsoever are tied 
to it. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 


600 H. P. 

Total Weight 

202,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power Starting 


60,600 Ib. 
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chief of personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and chairman 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion; and Francis S. Harmon, general 
secretary of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. At the close of the 
program the party divided into small 
groups, which were conducted by guides 
through the Pennsylvania Station and 
terminal. 

Addresses at the closing session of the 
conference on Friday morning included one 
by John E. Manley, the newly elected 
general secretary of the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A., and one on the rail- 
road employees and taxpayers associations, 
by Roy V. Wright, managing editor of the 
Railway Age. 


Tests Asked to Compare Rail 
and Waterway Costs 


(Continued from page 751) 


and Mississippi rivers. Theodore Brent, 
former traffic manager of the Federal 
Barge Line, was the principal witness. He 
presented a brief to show the necessity fcr 
governmental pioneering of waterway 
transportation. Cross-examination of Mr. 
Brent on the amount of money invested by 
the government in the barge lines, the class 
of traffic handled and the regulation of 
barge line rates revealed a viewpoint con- 
flicting with that of the committee, pri- 
marily due to general statements which 
could not be supported in detail. 

Congressman Robert F. Rich of Penn- 
sylvania, for example, wanted a balance 
sheet statement of the lower Mississippi 
operation that would support Mr. Brent’s 
contention that that operation would show 
a profit, such statement to include the costs 
that private operation would have to meet. 
Mr. Brent did not have his figures in that 
form, but insisted that the government had 
put no money into the barge line operation 
since 1924, and that a lot of money had 
heen sent back to Washington. Mr. Brent 
said the railroad figures as to the results 
of the governmental operation were based 
on an investment of $24,000,000. That, he 
held, was too high, even though the 
government might have put that much 
money into the operation. 

What appeared to be a more sympathetic 
hearing was given to the testimony pre- 
sented by Andrew J. Calhoun vice-presi- 
dent of the American Barge Line Com- 
pany, a private operator on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. He favored continu- 
ance of federal development of the water- 
ways and gave a somewhat- equivocal 
answer to a question as to whether govern- 
ment participation in the transportation on 
the waterways should he continued. He 
said that, until there was greater assurance 
than existed that the railroads would not 
be permitted to cut under barge line rates, 
his company was not prepared to make the 
investment that would be necessary to take 
the traffic now carried hy the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. He testified that 
his company was operated more efficiently 
than the government barge line and be- 
lieved that, from the point of view of 
efficiency, private capital would make a 
better showing with the government's 
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equipment than is being made. He stated 
that since a barge line is vulnerable to 
railroad attack and since the great bulk 
of its tonnage is made up of three or four 
heavy-loading commodities, some assurance 
must be given that the railroads will not 
be permitted to take away this vulnerable 
traffic by reductions in rates, before private 
capital will be willing to take over the 
government service. 

Unusual interest was created by the 
testimony of Halleck W. Seaman of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, a director of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, who among many 
other statements antagonistic to the rail- 
roads, charging unfair tactics on their part 
in the suppression of waterways and 
traffic on them, asserted that the railroads 
are doing everything in their power to de- 
bauch public opinion with respect to water- 
ways, and for this purpose are spending 
vast sums of money. He averred that 
“they have special organs like the Railway 
Age, the Traffic World and the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce for the dissemina- 
tion of their misinformation. Whenever 
and wherever possible they subsidize the 
country press.” 


Foreign 





J. R. More, South African General 
Manager, to Retire 


John Rhys More, since March, 1928, 
general manager of the South African 
Railways & Harbors, whose retirement 
from active railway service has recently 
been announced, was born at Kimberley on 
August 14, 1873, the son of a traffic man- 
ager of the former Cape Government 
Railways. On February 6, 1896, after be- 
ing educated in England, Mr. More entered 
railway service in South Africa as an as- 
sistant engineer on the Orange Free State 
survey. Since that time he has done duty 
in all parts of the South African Union 
and in South-West Africa. In 1899 he was 
appointed acting district engineer at Mafe- 
king and in the Boer war during the siege 
of Mafeking (October 13, 1899, to May 17, 
1900) commanded the Mafeking Railway 
Volunteer Corps. From May, 1903, to 
November 1, 1904, he was acting resident 
engineer on the Rhodesia Railways, later be- 
ing appointed to a similar position on the 
northern system of the Cape Government 
Railways. In 1905 he became superintendent 
of the Port Elizabeth-Avontuur Light Rail- 
way, and five years later, upon the forma- 
tion of the union of the four Crown 
Colonies, he was appointed divisional 
superintendent of transportation of the 
northern division of the newly-organized 
South African Railways, with headquarters 
at Kimberley, later being transferred to 
Port Elizabeth in a similar capacity. On 
the occupation of South-West Africa by 
Union forces during the World war, Mr. 
More was appointed assistant director of 
railways in that area with the rank cf 
licutenant-colonel in command of railway 
troops, and in 1916 he was appointed di- 
rector of railways at Windhoek, which 
office he retained until December 1,--1918, 
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when he went to Bloemfontein as assistayt 
general manager. In November, 1927, \{r. 
More was appointed acting general manager 
of the South African Railways & Harbors, 
and in March, 1928, following the retire- 
ment of the late Sir William Hoy, he was 
confirmed in the position of general man- 
ager. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Missourt Pactric has under con- 
sideration the question of converting seven 
dining cars into lounge cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Deraware & Hupson has placed 
an order for 3,000 tons of 130-Ib. rail. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paci & 
Paciric has awarded a contract for 160 
tons of structural steel for a bridge near 
Ragnar, Wash., to the Worden-Allen Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Fort Wortu & Rio GranpE—TEXas & 
Paciric.—A contract for 150 tons of 
structural steel for a street viaduct over 
the tracks of the Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande and the Texas & Pacific at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., has been awarded to the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, \a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
M. & St. L. to Add 300 Workers 


More than 300 additional men are to |! 
given employment on the Minneapolis « 
St. Louis on a program involving the < 
mantling and scrapping of 21 locomotives, 
1,606 freight cars, 35 passenger coac! 
and 42 work cars, which will require ai 
expenditure of $35,000. Authority for t) 
work, which will commence on Decem 
12, has been authorized by the United 
States District Court at Minneapolis 
Minn., the M. & St. L. being in receiver- 
ship. 


New York Central Shop Work 


Fifteen hundred additional men will )¢ 
employed five days a week in the \cW 
York Central’s car shops at East Buffalo, 
N. Y. and Indianapolis, (Beech Gr 
Ind., beginning December 1. Of the three 
plans suggested in its application to t 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 4 
loan of $2,500,000 to increase employm 
the railroad has selected that one w! 
calls for repairing 10,000 of its 50 and 
55-ton steel box cars and 3,000 automol'le 
box cars. The program is tentative and 11 
conditions require, part of the money ™*) 
be diverted to other uses, such as repa!'- 
ing locomotives. The program adopt 
will proyide work also for 1,000 other men 
for ‘five months in factories that supp) 
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THE TONCAN IRON SIDE SHEETS 
ARE STILL_GOOD | 


On February 28, 1928, the Toncan Iron side sheets 
went into service. After 75,000 miles the e 


was shopped. « With common steel side sheets, over 75% are usually renewed at this 


time since they often fail to last an additional shopping. « But every Toncan Fron sheet 


~~ 
4 


remained in service. On May 1, 1932, the engine was again inspected and all the 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Pia 
Toncan Iron sheets are still in sound condition after 186,152 miles yous, Rivers Sioybois, Tender Ploies 
railroad purposes ® Agathon Alloy slbic 
’ ; Locomotive Parts ¢ Agathon Eng s B 
of service. « Superior resistance of Toncan Iron to corrosion and. Sieel* Asaihon tron for pins and bes 
Staybolts © Upson Bolts and: Nuts e T 
a : Material, Maney Guard Rail Asse 
fire-cracking makes this modern alloy of copper, molybdenum and rare a 
Agathon Nickel Forging Stee! (2¢ 2 7 
The Birdsboro Stee! Foundry & Ma 
refined iron the preferred material for firebox sheets. Company of Birdsboro, Penna., hos 
factured and is prepared to suc 
license, Toncan Copper Molybd 
castings for locomotives. 


REPUBLIC. STEEL <FONCAND 
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materials used in making the repairs. The 
loan is to be advanced in monthly install- 
ments of $350,000. 


C. P. R. Re-opens Shops 


The Angus Shops of the Canadian 
Pacific and other large shops of the sys- 
tem reopened this week. The company 
made the following announcement to this 
effect on November 19: 

“Following conferences between officers 
of the Canadian Pacific, and representa- 
tives of the Shops Crafts Employees under 
the chairmanship of Frank McKenna, 
arrangements have been made to re-open 
the main shops of the company on Wednes- 
day, November 23. 

“Under this arrangement, approximately 
8,000 men will be employed by the com- 
pany including those at Angus Shops, 
Montreal; McAdam, Carleton Place, To- 
ronto, North Bay, Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Vancouver.” 


Supply Trade 





T. R. Wyles, until recently vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the 
Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has become associated with the 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, 
Chicago. Mr. Wyles was born on Janu- 
ary 14, 1872, in Prince Edward county, 
Virginia, and was educated at Allesley, 
Warwickshire, England, entering business 
in 1891 as a stenographer for the American 
Refrigerator Transit Company at St. 
Louis. Later he was transferred to the 
purchasing department and in 1897 he was 
made contracting freight agent with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In October, 1898, Mr. 





T. R. Wyles 


Wyles entered the service of the Detroit 
Graphite Company as a railroad salesman, 
being appointed vice-president of this com- 
pany in 1907. He held this position until 
February of this year, when he was elected 
chairman of the board in addition to his 
duties as vice-president, holding these po- 
sitions until his resignation in October. 
Mr. Wyles was also president of the Do- 
minion Paint Works, Ltd., of Canada. 
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OBITUARY 


Delmar W. Call, who was formerly in 
charge of sales at New York for the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries with the title of as- 
sistant to the president, died at Battle 
Creek, Mich., on November 20 at the age 
of 62 years. 


Construction 





AtcHIson, TopeKA & Santa Fe—A 
contract has been awarded to the George 
Senne Construction Company, Topeka, 
Kan., for the construction of a concrete and 
frame office building and an addition to 
this company’s garage at Morris, Kan. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL. — The 
following contracts have been awarded for 
facilities in connection with this company’s 
project at Cincinnati, Ohio: The furnish- 
ing and installation of electrical equipment, 
to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $145,000; 
the installation of direct steaming and 
boiler washing equipment at the engine- 
house to the Railway Engineering Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, $48,000; the con- 
struction of express driveways, to V. P. 
Serodino, Cincinnati, $23,000; and the in- 
stallation of piping at the power house, to 
Peck, Hannaford & Peck, Cincinnati, 
$43,000. 


Erre.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has directed the elimination 
of five dangerous grade crossings of this 
company’s tracks in Monroe, N. Y. The 
crossings to be removed are those at Main 
Street, Lake and Spring streets (Monroe 
Village crossing), Freeland street (Sea- 
manville crossing), Maple avenue and Gil- 
bert street (Brooks crossing). 


PerE MarQueTteE.—A contract for the 
construction of a steel girder bridge on 
concrete abutments over Six Mile road, at 
Northville, Mich., has been awarded to the 
Jutton-Kelly Company, Detroit, Mich., at 
an estimated cost of $30,000. 


New York Grade Crossing Program 


The New York State Public Service 
Commission has issued a list of the rail- 
road grade crossings which will be con- 
sidered by the commission for elimination 
in the year 1933; a total of 102 projects 
(many of which include more than one 
crossing). All but seven of these are car- 
ried over from the 1932 program. The 
list gives the location of each crossing with 
the estimated cost of the desired improve- 
ment. The seven projects now included 
for the first time are on five different roads 
as follows: Colesville, Delaware & Hud- 
son; Virgil and Avoca, on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Batavia on the 
New York Central; Owego on the Erie; 
Ithaca and Batavia on the Lehigh Valley. 
The total estimated cost for these seven 
is $378,472 and the total estimated cost of 
the whole program is $64,611,572. Hear- 
ings will be held on each of the projects 
before action is taken. 
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DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WeEsvrxy. 
—Notes.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue and renew $1,568,000 of promissory 
notes and to pledge as collateral therefor 
$6,339,000 of its first and refunding 5 per 
cent, series A bonds. 


Live Oak, Perry & Gutr.—Held To Be 
Part of Atlantic Coast Line System—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has js- 
sued a report in the proceedings instituted 
for the ascertainment of the recapturable 
excess income of this company finding 
that it was during the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, to December 31, 1925, 
under common control and management 
and operated as part of the Atlantic Coast 
Line system within the meaning of Section 
15a of the interstate commerce act and 
that therefore its income will be taken into 
account in the determination of the excess 
income of the system. “The ownership 
of a majority of one carrier’s stock by 
another does not of itself effect the con- 
trol necessary to establish a system re- 
lationship,” the report says. “To attain 
such a relationship the control must be 
manifested in such manner as to indicate 
that its purpose is the unification of the 
management and operation of the prup- 
erties. . . . The operations of the property 
were so conducted as to promote the in- 
terests of the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
latter was in position at all times to en- 
force compliance with its directions.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautr Str. 
Marte. — Abandonment.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 


company to abandon a branch line extend- 
ing from Rexton, Mich., to Hendricks 
Quarry, 11.9 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA, — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company and the Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio & Detroit to abandon a part of 
a branch line extending from Deffenbaugh, 
Ohio, to Lawton, 6 miles, 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a branch 
line extending from Haynor, Michi, to 
Stanton, 19.5 miles. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
—Recapture Litigation—The court of ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia on No- 
vember 21 upheld the denial by the 
supreme court of the District of the in- 
junction asked by this company to re- 
strain the comptroller general of the 
United States from withholding payment 
of money due it for mail transportation to 
apply on the amount which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is attempting to 
recapture as half its excess income for 
1922 and 1923. The court said that the 
comptroller general has no power to with- 
hold the money due in the absence of a 
judgment against the railroad but that 
the company was not entitled to an in- 
junction in view of proceedings instituted 
by the government to obtain a judgment. 
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’ INTER with all of its problems—cold, freezing 
days—snow, sleet and slush—delays, stalled trains— 
rstate thermometer dictating tonnage rating—days when you will 
ee need 100% efficiency on the head end of every train. 

j Don't take chances with leaky valves and cylinders—insure 
against the loss of power by applying HUNT-SPILLER 
. The Air Furnace GUN IRON cylinder and valve parts. 
fe Insist upon 100% installations for all locomotives now in 
for classified repairs—Bushings, Bull Rings and Packing 
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When the amount due the recapture fund 
is legally ascertained as by the judgment 
of a court, it said, it becomes a claim of 
the United States which may be legally 
used to set off a debt due tne carrier by 
the United States. 


WasasH. — Abandonment. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company and its receivers to abandon 
a branch line extending from Attica, Ind., 
to Covington, 14.8 miles. 


WasasH.—R. F. C. Loan—tThe re- 
ceivers have applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for an additional loan 
of $1,500,000 to pay principal and interest 
on equipment trust certificates. 


Dividends Declared 


Alleghany & Western. — $3, semi annually, 
payable January 1 to holders of record December 
20. ; 


Avon, Geneseo & Mt. Morris.—$1.58, semi- 
annually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 26. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 50c, quarterly; 
preferred, 134 per cent, quarterly, both payable 
January 1 to holders of record November 30. 

Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable January 
3 

Boston & Albany.—$2.25, payable December 24 
to holders of record November 30. 

Boston & Providence.—$2.13, quarterly, pay- 
able January 1 to holders of record December 20. 

surlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—$3, 
semi-annually, payable January 1 to holders of 
—— December 16. 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record December 
9 


ri Ca uga & Susquehanra.—$1.20, semi-annually, 
payable January 1 to holders of record December 
20 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 62%c, quart- 
erly, payable January 1 to holders of record 
December 8 

Delaware.—$1, semi annually, payable January 
1 to holders of record December 15. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western.—$2, semi- 
annually, payable January 1 to holders of record 
December 20. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana.—$2, semi-annually, 
payable December 20 to holders of record De- 
cember 10. 

Illinois Central.—Leased line certificates, $2, 
semi-annually, payable January 1 to holders of 
record December 1 

Mill Creek & Mine Hill Navigation & R. R.— 
$1.25, semi-annually, — January 12 to 
holders of record January 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill” * —$1.25, semi- 
annually, payable February 1 to holders of gow 
January 15. 

Mobile & Birmingham. —$2, preferred, semi- 
annually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 1. 

Nashville & Decatur.—7% per cent, guaran- 
teed, 9334 per cent, payable January 1 to holders 
of record December 20. 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.— 
$1.50, semi- “annually, ayable January 2 to holders 
of record December ts 

West Jersey & Seashore. —$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 1 to holders ‘of record De- 
cember 15. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 

Bonds 

Last Last 

Nov. 22 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks. 24.71 25.93 39.00 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds... 58.60 60.34 73.23 


EMPLOYEES OF THE Boston & ALBANY at 
Boston, Mass., at a meeting in Boston, on 
November 12, formed the Railroad Em- 
ployees’ and Taxpayers’ Association of 
Massachusetts. On November 19, another 
unit of the association was formed at 
Springfield, and a third will be organized 
at Worcester. M. N. Doyle, B. & A. con- 
ductor, was elected president of the Boston 
unit and F. W. Ryan, a clerk in the service 
of the company, was chosen as secretary. 
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Railway 
Officers 


TRAFFIC 


T. E. P. Pringle, general agent in New 
England, of the passenger departments of 
the Central Vermont, Grand Trunk, and 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed general 
passenger agent of the Central Vermont, 
with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt., in 
addition to his duties as general agent at 
Boston. Mr. Pringle had been acting as 
general passenger agent of the General 
Vermont since the retirement of J. W. 
Hanley, on September 1. He first entered 








T. E. P. Pringle 


the service of the C. N. R. as city passen- 
ger and ticket agent of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific in Winnipeg, Man., on September 
1, 1911. In 1920, upon amalgamation of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific with the Cana- 
dian National, he was named city passen- 
ger agent at Winnipeg, and on June 15, 
1926, he was promoted to general agent 
and transferred to Montreal, Que., where 
he remained until March 1, 1928, when 
he was transferred to Boston. 


Effective November 16, an extensive re- 
organization of the traffic department of 
the Missouri Pacific was placed in effect. 
Eugene Mock, assistant freight traffic 
manager, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of executive assistant in 
the traffic department, with jurisdiction 
over all freight and passenger traffic mat- 
ters on the Missouri Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 
C. H. Guion, freight traffic manager of 
the Texas and Louisiana lines of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex., has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager in charge of the 
rate department, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, succeeding G. H. Hamilton, who 
in turn, has been appointed freight traffic 
manager at Houston, to replace Mr. Guion. 
C. D. Bordelon, assistant general freight 
agent, has been advanced to assistant freight 
traffic manager in charge of Interstate 
Commerce Commission work, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Louis, to succeed 
C. C. P. Rausch, who is retiring because 
of ill health, H. R. Wilson, general 


- point, have 
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freight and passenger agent, with 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark., and H. M. 
Johnson, general freight and passenger 
agent at Kansas City, Mo., have been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic managers, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. P. §, 
Watson, general livestock agent, has jen 
appointed general freight and passenver 
agent at Kansas City, to succeed Mr. Johy- 
son, and D. E. Horton, general agen: at 
Pueblo, Colo., has been advanced to general 
livestock agent to succeed Mr. Watson. 
Morton England, assistant general freight 
agent at New Orleans, La., has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger 
agent at Little Rock to replace Mr. Wilson. 


A. W. Aylin, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent at Little Rock, has 
been promoted to assistant general frcieht 


agent at New Orleans, to succeed \i{r. 
England. D. L. Carter, division freicht 
and passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Monroe, La., has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Aylin as assistant general freight and 
passenger agent at Little Rock. J. F. 
Harris, office manager in the traffic de- 
partment at St. Louis, and J. R. Staley, 
assistant general freight agent at the same 
been assigned to the rate de- 
partment with the titles of general freieht 
agent, with headquarters at St. Louis, 


MECHANICAL 


William Jacob, master car builder on 
the Pere Marquette, has been appointed 
mechanical engineer, with headquarters as 
before at Detroit, Mich., and the position 
of master car builder has been abolished. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


H. J. McQuade, formerly purchasing 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, who retired 
on November 15, because of ill health, 
after more than 45 years of service, )e- 
gan his career with that road in 1887. 
He rose through various positions to that 
of assistant treasurer, which he held 
1910, when he was appointed secretary and 
treasurer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany, including aiso the duties of pur- 
chasing agent. In 1916, he returned to 
the Lehigh Valley as purchasing agent, tli 
position he held until his retirement. 


OBITUARY 


Alfred J. Warren, signal supervisor 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, died on November 18 at New Haven, 
Conn., after a protracted illness. 


Harry J. Graham, western traffic ma! 
ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, at Chicago, died suddenly 
November 22 at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Edward G. Kirk, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Buffalo branch of the Pullman 
Company, died in Albion, N. Y., on Nov- 
ember 16. He was 65 years old and had 
been in retirement since 1923. 


Harry S. Stevens, who retired seven 
years ago as assistant superintendent of 
the commissary department of the Chicago. 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at his home at Evanston, III., 
(Chicago) on November 16, at the age o! 
82 years. 
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